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from ancigw} realgpefew mutiny, 
‘Where civil aed malig Ate y mle 
Frordrfonth the fapabelgi¥s« c two foes 
Spal delfer-cMitso*ers take their life 
Eg 
Whole mifttventar d piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents’ ftrife. ° 
The fearful paffage of their death-mark’d love, 
And the cogtinuance of their parents’ rage, 
Which, but dei: children’s end, nought could remoye, 
Is now the two hours’ trafick of our ftage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend, 
_ What here fhall mifs, our toil fhall rive to mend*, 







* This prologue, after the firft copy was publifhed in 1597, received 
feveral alterations, both in refpect of correétne{s and verfification. In 
the folio it is omitted-—The play was originally performed by the Rigbe 
Honourable the Lord of Hanfdon bis fervants. 

In the firlt of K. Tames ]. was made an act of parliament for fome 
reftraint or limitation of noblemen in the protection of players, or of 
players under their fan@tion, Srexvens, 

Under the word ProtoGue, in the copy of 1599 is printed Chorus, 
which I fuppofe meant only that the prologue was to be fpoken by the 
fame perfon who perfonated the chorus at the end of the firft ad, 

The origiua! prologue, in the quarto of 1597, ftands thus: 

Two houfehold frends, alike in dignitie, 
In faire Verona, where we lay our feene, 
From civil+royles broke into enmitie, 
Whofe civill warre makes civill hands yncleane, > 
From forth the fatall loynes of thefe two foes 
A paire of ftarre-croft lovers tooke their life ; 
Whofe mifadventares, piteous overthrowes, 
( Through the continuing of their fathers’ ftrife, 
And death-markt paffage of their parents’ rage,) 
Js now the two howres traffique of our ftage, 
, The which if you with patient cares attend, 
Whiat here we want, wee'll Rudic to amend, Matows. 
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Perfons Reprefented. 
@ : 
Efcalus, Prince of Verona. , 
Paris, a young nobleman, kin/mad to the Prince. 
Montague, anes of two Houfes, at Variance with eacB 
Capulet, other. 
An old Man, uncle to Capulet. 
Romeo, /on to Montague. 
Mercutio, 4in/man to the Prince, and friend to Romeo. 
Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend@ Romeo. 
Tybalt, zephew to Lady Capulet. 
Friar Lawrence, a Francifan. 
Friar john, of the fame order. . 
Balthalar, fervent tc Romeo. 
Deceay f Servants to Capulet. 
Abram, /ervavt to Montague. 
An Apothecary. 
Three Muficians. . 
Chorus. Bey; Page to Paris; Peters an Officer. 


Eady Montague, Wife to Montague. 
Lady Capulet, Wi7e to Capulet. 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet. 

Nurje to Jaliet. 


Citizens of Verona ; feveral Men and Women, relations to 
both. boufes; Makers, Guards, Citizens, Watthmen, 
and Attendani;. 


SCENE during the greater part of the play, in Verona : 
once inthe fifth AZ a? Mantua, 


+ \e 
: 
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ROMEO AND JULIETs 





ACT LUSCEN Et, 


A publick Place. 


Enter Sameson and Grecory, armed with /wordi and 
bucklers, 


Sam. Gregory, o’ my word, we"ll not carry coals*, 
Gre. No, for then we thould be colliers, 


Sam. 


2 The original relater of the ftory on which this play is formed, 
was Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Vicenza, whodied in 1529. His 
novel did not appear till fome years after his death ; bring firlt printed at 
Venice in 1535, under the title of La Giuliata. A f{econd edition was 

vblithed in 1539: an@it was again reprinted at the fame place in 16535 
without the authour's name,) with the following title: Hiforia avowa- 
mente ritrowata di due mobili Amanti, con la loro pietofa morte ; interwenuta 
ja nella citta di Verona, nell tempo del Signor Bartolomeo dalla Stalas 
wovamente flampata. Of the authour lome account may be found 
prefixed to the poem of Romeus and Fuliet, in Vol, X, 
In 1654 Bandello publithed, at Lucca, a novel on the fame fubjett ; 
Tom, LU. Nov. ix.] and thorty afterwards Boifteau exhibited one ia 
rench, founded on the Jtalian narratives, but varying from them in 


> 


oo 


many particulars. From Bojfteau’s novel the fame ftory was, in 1562, _ 


formed into an Englith poem, with confiderable alterations and fai 
additions, by Mr. Arthar Brooke. This picce, which the reader m 
find in the tenth volume, was printed by Richard Tottel with the fol- 
lowing title, written probably, according to the fathion of that time, 
by the bookieller: The tragicail Hyfory of Romews and Juliet, contain- 
tng a rare example of true conflancie; with the fubsil! counfels, ond prem 
tices of an old Fryer, and their ill ewent. It was again publifhwd by the 
fame bookfeller in 1<8a. Painter in the fecond volume af his Palace o 
Pleafure, 1567, publithed a profe tranflation from the French of Bo 
teau, which he entitled Rhomeo and Fulictta. Shaki had pro- 
bably read Painter’s novel, having taken one cectnadages from ror 
forme other profe tranflation of Boifteau; but his play was un 

formed on the poem uf Arthur Brooke. This is proved decifively by 
the following circumffances. 3- In the poem the prince of Verona 
is called E/fcalus ; fo alfo in che play —In Painter’s tranflation from 
Boifteau he is named Sigmer Efcala, and fometimes Lerd Barthelo- 
mew of Bfcala, 2. In Painter's novel the family of Romeo are called 


the Mosntefebes; in the poem and in the play, the Montagoess 


3. The meffenger employed by friar Lawrence to carry a letter to 
Romeo toinform him when Juliet would awake from her trance, isin 


Painter's tranflation called Axfelme: in the poem, and in the rye | 
. . B 3 
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Sam. Imean, an.we be in cholet, we'll draw." ~ 
Gre. Ay, while you live, draw Your neck out of the 
collar. | Sam. 


friar fobn isemployedin this bufinefs. 4. The circumftance of Capu- 
lot's writing down the names of the guelts whom he invites to (upper, 
is found in the poem and in the play, but is not mentioned by 
Painter, nor is it found in the original Italian novel. 5. The refidence 
of the Capulets, in the original. and in Paiarer, is called Ville Franca; 
in the poem and in the play Freetown. 6. Several paflages of Romeo 
and ‘Fuliee appear to have been formed on hints furnifhed by the poem, 
of which no traces are found either in Painter's novel, or in Boifteau, 
or the original; and feveral expreffions are borrowed fgom thence, 
which will be found in their proper places. | 

As what has been now ftated has been controverted, (for what 
may not tecontroverted?) 1 fhould enter more largely into the fubje&, 
bot that the various paflagesof the poem which 1 have quoted in the 
following notes, fornifh fuch a decifive proof of the play’s having been . 
conftructed upon it, as not toleave, in myapprehenfion, a hhadow of 
doubt upon thefubye&. The queftion is not, whether Shak/peare had 
read other novels, or other poetical pieces, founded on this ftory, but 
whether the poem written by Arthur Brooke was the bafs on whick 
his play was built. 

Wich reipeét to the name of Romeo, this alfo Shakfpeare might 
have found in the poem; for in one place that name is given to hin’: 
or he might have had it from Painter's novel, from which or from 
fome other profe tranflation of the fame ftory he has, as I have already 
Vaid, taken one circumftance not mentioned in the poem. In 1570 waz 
ectered on the Stationer’s books by Henry Bynneman, Tie pitifa/l 

. Eiftory of yf levyng Italians, which 1 fufpect was a profe carrative of the 
flory on which our euthour’s play is conftru@ed, 

revall {ays in his travels, that on a ftri€t inquiry into the hiftories 

of Verona, he found that Shakfpeare had varied very Jitde from the 

truthyrither in the names, characters, or othercircum{tances of his play. 

“ The flory on which this play is founded,’ fays Mr, Steevens, * is 
nelated as a true one in Girolama de la Corte’s Hiflory ef Verona. 
Among the entries on the books of the Stattoners’ Company, I find,’" 
(adds the fame gentleman,)* M. Tottell, Feb. 18, 1582: Romeo and 

leita.” Again, Auge 5, 15962 © Edward White, A negu ballad of 

omeo and Fuliett.’ Stanyburft, the tranflator of Virgil in 1582, 
enuinerates Julietta among his heroines, in a piece which he calls an 


epityph or Commune defunforum; and it ars, a5 Dr. Farmer bas 
obferved from a pare in Ames's typo ical antiquitics, that the 
ftoty bad likewile been tranflated by another hand. Captain Breval 


in bis travels tells us thathefaw at Viennatht tomb of thele unhappy 
lovers.” This is only anextraét trom Mr, Steevens's note. Matonee 
This Rory was well known to the Englifh pocts before the cime of 
Shakfpeare, In an old colleClion of poems, called “J gorpvous pal- 

dery of gallant Inventions, 1578, I find it mentioned : F 
40S", 


ROMEO AND JULIET, ’ 


Sam. I ftrike quickly, being moved. 

Gre, But thou art not quickly mqyed to ftrike. 

Sam. A dog of the houle of Montague moves me, 

Gre. To move, is—to flir; and to be valiant, is—to 
fiand to it: therefore, if thou art moved, thou run’it 
away. 

Sigs A dog of that houfe fhall move me to ftand: I 
will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s. 

Gre. That fhews thee a weak flave; for the weakeft 
goes to the wall. : 

Sam. True; and therefore women, being the weaker 
veffels, are ever thraft to the wall :—therefore I will puih 
Montague’s men from the wall, and thruft his maids to 


the wall. 
Gre. The quarrel is between our mafters, and us thelr 


¢ Sir Romews’ annoy but trifle feems to mine.” 
And again, Romews and Fuliet are celebrated in * A poor Knight bis 
Palace of privete Pleafure,1579."" Fanmen, 

5 —we'll not carry coalt.] Dr, Warburton very juftly obferves, that 
this was a phrafe formerly in ule to fignify the bearing inyuries; 
but, as he has given no inftances in fupport of his declaration, 1 thought 
it neceflary to fubjoin the following: 

Nath, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, fays: * We 
will bear wo coalsy 1 warrant exert oy in Marfton's Antonio and Mel- 
lida, 2nd part, 1692: ** He has had wrong, and if] were he, I would 
bear no coles."* Againg in B. Jonfon’s Ewery Man out of bis Humour : 
«* Here comes one that will ont coals ; ergo will hold my dog.” And, 
laftly, inthe Poet's own Henry ¥: “ At Calais they ‘tole a firethovels 
I knew by that piece of fervice the men would carry coals.” Strenv, 

The phrafe thould feem to mean originally, We'll not fehmigto fer- 
Vile offices ; and thence fecondarily, we'll novendure injuries. It has beem 
faggefted, that it may mean, “ ee"ll mot bear refentment burning like @ 
coal of fire in onr bofomé, without breaking ott into fome outrage ;"’ with 
allufion to the proverbial fentence, that fmothered anger is a coal of 
fire in the bofom : But the word carry feems adverfe to {uch an interpre- 
tations MAtone. 

This phrafe continued to be in ufe. down to the middle of the laft 
century. ln a little fatirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, intitled, 
*€ Two centuries [of Books] of St. Paul’s Church. yard, &c."" publithed 
after thé death of King Charles 1. N° 22, page so, is inferted ** Fire, 
Fire! a fmall manual, dedicated to Sir Arthur Halelridge ; in which 
it is plainly proved by a-whole chauldron of fcripture, that Fobn Lil- 
burp will not carry coali, By Br. Gouge.” Prac, 

. z B 4 Sam. 
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Sam. ’Tis all one, I will thew myfelf a tyrant: when 
I have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the 
maids*; I will cut off their heads. 
~- Gre. The heads of the maids? 

Sam, Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden 

wheads; take it in what fenfe thou wilt. 

Gre. They muft take it in fenie, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they fhall feel, while I am able to ftand: 
and, "tis known, I am a pretty piece of fleth. 

Gre. ’Tis well, thou art not fifth; if thou hadft, thou 
hadft been Poor John*. Draw thytool; here comes twa 
of the houfe of the Montagues 5. 


Enter Anram, and BALTHASAR. 
Sam, My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will back 


thee. 
Gre. How? turn thy back, and run? : 
Sam. Fear me not. 
Gre. No, marry; | fear thee! 


4 —crucl with the maids ;] The fir folio reads—civil with the 
maids. JOHNSON, 

So does the quarto 15993 but the word is written cini/. It was 
manifettly an error of the prefs. The firft copy furnifnes no help, the 
pafiage there ftanding thus: * Ile play the tyrant; Ile firft begin with 

* the maids, and off with their heads :** but the trve reading is found in 
the undated quarto. Maxone. 

® —Puwor ‘fobn.| is hake, dried, and falted. Matows. 

3 berecomes two of the bow fe of the Montegues,] The word tao, which 
was inadvertently omitted by the compofitor in the quarte 1599, and 
of courfe in the fubfequent impreffions, 1 have reftored from the firft 
quartypf 1597, from which, in aimoft every page, former editors have 
drawn many Valuable cmendations in this play. The difregard of 
concord isin character. 

It fhould be obferved, that the partizans of the Montague family 
wore a tokenin their hats, in order to diftinguifh them from their 
enemies, the Capulets, Hence throughoutthis play, they arc known 
at a diftance, This circumftance is mentioned by Gafcoigne, in a 
Dewife of a Ma/que, weitten for the right honourable vifcount Moun- 

“stacute, 1575: : 
& And for a further proofe, he thewed in hys hat 
_  Thys token which the Afewaraewses did beare alwaics, for 
that | ‘ 
** They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they pals, 
“ For Saat gratch whych long sn i thefe two houfes 


> 


. 


was.” Maton. : 
Sam. 
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Sam. Let us take the law of our fides ; let them begin. 

Gre. 1 will frown, as I pafs by ; and let them take it 
as they litt. 

Sam, Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at 
them; which is a difgrace to them, if they bear it®, 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, fir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 

Sam, Is the law on our fide, if I fay—ay ? 

Gre. No, 

Sam. No, fir, I do not bite my thumb at you, fir; but 
I bite my thumb, iir. 

Gre, Do you quarrel, fir? 

Abr. Quarrel, fir? no, fir. 

Sam. If you do, fir, I am for you; I ferve as gooda 
man as you. 

* Abr. No better. 
Sam. Well, fir. 
Enter Benvorio’, at a diflance, 


Gree Say—better; here comes one of my mafler's 
kinfmen *, 
Sam. 


© J will bite my thumd at them; which is a difgrace to them, ‘i, 
dear it.) This hode of quarreling appears to howd een common bes 
authour’s time. ‘* What fwearing is there, (fays Decker, defcribing 
the various groupes that daily frequented the walks of St. Paul's 
Church,) what dhouldering, what juftling, what jeering, what byring 
of thumbs, to beget quarrels!” Tut Dean Texm, 1608. Matone. 

Dr, n a pamphlet called Wirs Miferie, &c, 1596, has this 
paffage. ** Behold next I fee contempt marching forth, givigg mee 
the fico with bis thombe in bis mouth.’ In a tranflation from, Ste- 
phens's Apology for Heredotzs; in 1607, page 142, “ I mect with 
thefe words: “* Jf once they [the Icalians,) dire rheir fingers’ 
ends in threatning manner, God knows, if they fer upon their ene- 
mie face to face, it is becaufe they cannot affail him behind his 
backe,” Perhaps Ben Jonfon ridicules this tiene of Romeo and Juliet, 
in his New Tanz : 

“ Huff. How, fpill ic? 
© Spill it at me? 
«Tip. 1 reck not, but I fpil/ it.” Steevens. 

7 Enter Benyolio.] Much of this fcene is added ince the firftedi- 

tion ; . probably by Shakfpeare, fince we find it in that of the year 


: nb oxderegeat one of my mattes’s hinfmen.] Some miftake gabe 


- 
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Santi Yes, better, fir. | 
Abr. You lie. ¢ 
Sam. Draw, if you be men.—Gregory, remember thy 


fwathhing blow °. [They fight. 
Ben, Part, fools; put up your fords; you know not 
_ what you do. [beats down their words. 


’ 
Enter Ty BALT. 


7s. What, art thou drawn among thefe heartlefs 
& hinds? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 
Ben. 1 do but keep the pm 3 put up thy fword, 
Or manage it to part thefe men with me. 
Tyé. What, drawn, and talk” of peace? I hate the 


wor 
As lL hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : ; 
‘Have at thee, coward. [They fight. 


' Enter feveral Partizans of both houfes, whe join the fray ; 


then eater Citizens, with Clubs. 


14. Cit. Clubs *, bills, and partizans! ftrike! beat them 
down ! : 
Down with the Capulets! down with the Montagues ! 


pened in this place: Gregory isva fervant of the Capulet: ; and Benwolie 
was of the Montoguefadtion. Farmer. % 

Perhaps there is no miftake. Gregory may mean Tpbe/r, who enters 
immediately after Benwolic, but on a different part of the tage. The. 
eyes of the fervant may be direéted the way he fees Tybalt comings 
and ij the mean time, Bemvolio enters on the oppofitefide- Stexv. 

9 —thy {wathing blow.) Ben Jonfon vufes this expreflion in hie 
Staple of News; ** 1 do confefs a fwafbing blow.” 

Again, in As you like it: 

*¢ I'll have a martial and a fqafbing outfide.” . 

To {wef feems to have meant to be a bully, to be noifily valiant, So, 
Greene, in his Card of Fancy, 1608: *'—jn {pending and fpoiling, in 
tweating and favefbing.” Barrett, in his 2/vearie, 1580, fays, that 
** to fwefb is to make a noile with fwordes againft tergats.” S72z2V. 

See Vol. V. p. 323, 1-6. Maxone, 

1 Clubs, éi/ls, Ec.) When an affray arofe in the ftreets, labs was 
the ufual exclamation. See Vol, 131, p-eig, n. 6, and Vol. VI. 
Ps 22, Ms ke Maronk. J 


Enter 
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Enter Carucer, in bis gown; and Lady Carver, 
Cap. What noife is this ?—Give me my long fword?, 
ho | 


La. Cap. A cratch, a crutch!—Why: call you for a 
{word ? 
Cap. My {word, I fay !—Old Montague is come, 
And fourifhes his blade in {pight of me. 


Eater Montacue, and Lacy Montacre, 
Mon, Thou villain, Capulet,—Hold me not, let me 


oO. 
La. Men. Thou fhalt not ftir one foot to feck a foe. 
Enter Prince, wiih Artendants. 


Prin. Rebellious fubje@s, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-ftained fteel— 
Will they not hear?—what ho! you men, youB@alts,— 
That quench the fire of your pernicious ra | 
With purple fountains ilfuing from your veins, 
On pain of torture, from thote bloody hands 
Throw your mif-temper’d weapons? to the ground, 
And hear the fentence of your moved prince, — 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice difturb’d the quiet of our freets ; 
And made Verona’s ancient citizens 


® Give me my long feoord,] The long fevord was ihe fword uled ia 
war, which was fometimes wielded with both hands. Jounsox® 
See Vol. 1. p. 228,0.5. MALONE, 
This Jong fwerd iu mentioned in The Coxcomd, a comedy by Bean- 
mont and Fletcher, where the juftice fays : - 
«« Take their confefions, and my /ong fwword 5 
J cannot tell what danger we may meet with,” 
Tt appears that it was once the fafhion to wear two {words of different 
fizes at the fame time. So in Decker’s Satiromaflix : 
“€ Peter Salamander, tie up your grea and your litre fevord,"” 
ses STECVENS. 
The little fword waa probably nothing more than a dagger. 
MALoneE, 
3 —mis-temper'd weapens] are angry weapons. Soin Kk. Paba: 
4 This inuadation of mit-remper'd humour,” &, Srezvens, 


} Caf 
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Caft by their grave befeeming ornaments, 
_ To wield old particans, in handsas old, 
Canker’dwith peace, to part your canker’d hate: 
If ever you difturb ovr ftreets again, 
Your lives fhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time, all the reft.depart away : 
You, Capulet, thall go along with me ; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 
To know our further pleafure in this cafe, 
To old Free-town, our common judgment-place*. 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 
[Exeunt Prince, and Aitendants; Carutet, Lady 
CapuLet, Tysart, Citizens, and Servants. 
Mon. Who fet this ancient quarrel new abroach ?— 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began? 
Ben. Here were the fervants of your adverfary, 
And yours, clofe fighting ere I did approach : 
I drew to part them; in the inftant came 
The firy Tybalt, with his {word prepar’d ; 
Which, as he breath’d defiance to my ears, 
He {wang about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hort withal, hifs‘d him in fcorn : 
While we were interchanging thrufts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. - . 
La. Mon. O, where is Romeo !—faw you him to-day? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 
Ben. Madam, an hour before the worfhipp’d fun 
Pegr’d forth the golden window of the ealt$, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 


4 To old Freetown, éur common judgment-place.] This name the poet 
found in The Tragicall Hyftory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562, It is there 
Said to be the caftle of the Capulets, Martone, 

5 Peer'd forth ebe golden window of rbe eaf?,| The fame thought oc- 
curs in Spenfer's Faery Quern, B. 2. C. 10. ; 

« Early before the morn with cremofin ray 
«« The windows of brightheaven opened had, 
s¢ Through which into the world the dawning day’ 
* Might looke,” &c, Syenvens. | 
Where, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Where,—underneath the grove of fycamour, 
That weftward rooteth from the city’s fide,— 

So early walking did I fee your fon: * 
Towards him I made; but he was ’ware of me, 
And ftole into the covert of the wood : 
I, meafuring his affections by my own,— 
That moft are bufied® when they are moft alone,— 
Purfu’d my humour, not purfuing his, 
And gladly fhunn’d who gladly fied from me’. 
Mon. Many a morning hath he there been feen, 
With tears augmenting the frefh morning’s dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his es fighs 
But all fo foon as the all-cheering fun 
Shoold in the fartheft eaft begin to draw ° 
The fhady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 
Away from light ftcals home my heavy fon, 
And private 1n his chamber pens himfelf; 
Shuts ap his windows, locks fair day-light out, 
And makes himfelf an artificial night; 
‘Black and portentous muft this humour prove, 
Unilets geod counfel may the caufe remove. 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the caufe ? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 
Ben. Have you impértun’d® him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myfelf, and many other friends: 
But he, his own affeétions’ counfellor, 
_ Is to himfelf—1 will not fay, how trae 
But to himfeif fo fecret and fo clofe, 
So far from founding and difcovery, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, ° 
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© That mofl are bufied, &c.] Edition 1597. Infead of which it fe 
in the other editions thus 





—— by my own, 
Which then moft fought, where mof might not be found, 
Being one too many by my weary felf, 
, Purfu’d my humour, &c. Pore. 
1 And gladly fbunn'd, &c.] The ten lines following, not in the 
edition 1597, but in the néstof1sgg. Pore, 
* Ben. Have 4 ay &c.] Thefe two fpeeches alfo omitted 
g edition 1597, bari din 1599 Pors. . 
ure 
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Fre he can {pread his {weet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the fame. : 
Could we but learn from whence his forrows grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as know. 


Enter Romeo, at adiffance. - 


Ben, See, where he comes: So pleafe you, flep afide ; 
Pll know his grievance, or be much deny’d. 
Men. I would, thou wert fo happy by thy flay, 
‘To hear true fhrift.—Come, madam, let’s away. 
[ Exeunt Montacut, and Lady. 
Bex, Good morrow, coufin, 


9 Or dedicate bis beauty to the fame.] Icannot but fufpect that fome 
lines are loft, which conneéted chis fimile more clofely with the fore- 
going fpeech: thefe lines, if fuch there were, lamented the danger 
that Romeo will die of his melancholy, before bis virtues or abilities 
were known to the world. acn NEON, . 

1 fufpeé no lofs of connecting lines, The fame expreffion occurs in 
Timon, Act £ Sc. 2 , 

“ A dedicated beggar to the gir.” STEEVENS. 

Dr. Johnfon's conjetture ‘is, I think unfounded; the fimile relates 
folely to Romeo's concealing the cavie of his melancholy, and is again 
wied by Shakfpeare in Teve!frb Night ; 

et She never fc/d her love, 
Dot let concealment, like a worm 1 the bud, 
«¢ Feed on her damafk cheek.” ; 

Mr. Theobald reads—to the fum. In the old fpelling fuane and fame 
were ecafily confounded.——Inthe laftaét of this play our poet has evi- 
dently imitated the Rofamend of Daniel; and in, the prefent paffage 
might have retnembered the following lines in one of the Sonnets of 
the fame writer, who was then extremely popular, The lines, whe- 
ther remembered by our authour or not, add fuch fupport to Mr,® 
Thvbald's emendation, that I] fhould have given it a place im the text, 
but that the other mode of phrafeology was not wncommon in Shak. 
{peare’s time : 

«€ And whilf thou /pread'f unto the rifing fanne, 
« The fairett foeuer thatever faw the light, 
** Now joy thy time, before thy fweet be done.’ 
Daniel’s Sonnets, reg4. 

The line quoted by Mr. Steevens dors mot appear to me to be ad- 
verfe.to this emendation. The bud could not dedicate its beauty to the 
Jon, without at the fame time gpa it to the airs . 

_A fimilar phrafeology, however, to thatof the text: may be found in 
Daniel's 14th, 32d, 44th, and-s2d bonnets, Maongs 7 = 

On» 
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Rom. Is the day fo young"? 

Ben. But new ttruck nine. 

Rom. Ah me! fad hours feem long. 

Was that my father that went hence fo fait? 

Ben, It was:—What fadnels lengthens Romed’s hours ? 

Rom.Nothaving that, which, having, makes them hhort, 

Ben. In love? 

Rom. Out— 

Ben, Of love? 

Rom, Out of her favour, where I am in love, 

Ben, Alas, that love, fo gentle in his view, 

Should be fo tyrannous and rough in proof ! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whofe view is muffled fhill, 
Should, without eyes, fee path-ways to his will*! 
Where thall we dine ?—O me !—What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for 1 have heard it all. 

Here’s much to do with hate, but more with loye:— 
Why then, O brawling love?! O loving hate! 
O any thing, of nothing firit create ! 

O heavy 


* Ts theday fo young ?] i. e. is it fo-early in the day? The fame ex- 
preffion (which might once have been popular) I meet with in Are~ 
Jafius, acomedy, 1540: “ Itis yet young nygbre, or there is yet 
much of the nighte tocome.” Sreevens. , 

2 —to bis will! ] The meaning may be, that /owe finds owt means 
to purfue his defre. Jounxson. ) 

tis not unufual for thofe who are blinded by love to overlook every 
difficulty that oppofer their purfuit.’ Nicnors. 

This paffage feems to have been mifapprebended. Benvolio has la. 
mented that the God of lowe, who appears fo gentle, thould be a ty-. 
rant.-—It is no lefs to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the a od 
fhould yet be able to dire his arrows at thofe whom he wifhest fi 
that he dhould wound whomever he qodl/s, or defires to wound. , 

Matons. 

The quarto 1597, reads 

Should, without /avgs, give path-ways to our will! 
This reading is the moft intelligible. Srerevens. 

3 Wby then, O brawling lowe! &c.] Of thefe lines neither the fenfe 
noreccafion is very evident. He is not yet in love with an enemy; and 
fo lowe one and hate another is no fuch uncommon (tate, og can deferve 
all this toll of antithefic. Jounsow, 

Had Dr. Johnfon attended to the letter of invitation: in the next 
fcene, he would have fownd that Rofaline was niece to Capaler. 

ANONYMUS, 
Every 
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O heavy lightneis ! ferions vanity | 
Mif-fhapen-chaos of well-feeming forms !. 
Feather of lead, bright (moke, cold fire, fick health ! 
Still-waking fleep, that is not what it is!— 
This love fee! I, that feel no love in this. 
Doft thou not laugh? 

Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what? 

Ben, At thy good heart’s oppreffion. 

Rom, Why, iuch is Jove’s tranfgrefiion +.— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breatt ; 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have it pret 
With more of thine: this love, thar thou haf fhown, 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own, 


Every fonnetteer charatterifes love by contrarietics, Watfon begins 
one of his canzonets: , 
«¢ Love is a fowre delight, a fugred 
« A living death, an ever-dying life,’* dec, 
Turbervilte makes Reafon harangue againft it in the fame manner: 
« A ficrie froft, a flame that frozen is with ife ! 
« A beavie burden light to beare! a vertue fraught with vice!” 


dc. 
Immediately from the Romaunt of the Roje z 
«* Lowe it isan hatefull 
‘« A free aguitaunce without retes,— 
6 An heawig burthen light to beare, 
«© A wicked wawe awaie to weare: 
6¢ And health full of maladie, 
«* And charitic fall of envie ;— 
A laughter that is weping aic, 
Ref that trauaileth night and daic,”” &e. 
This*kind of antithefis was very much the tafte of the Provencal and 
Jtalian poets; perhaps ic might be hinted by the ode of Sappho pre- 
ferved by Langinus. Petrarch is full of it: 
«« Pace non trovo, ¢ non hé da far guerra, 
‘s E remo, e (pero, ¢ ardo, e fom un ghiaccio, 
« E volo fopra'l cielo, ¢ ghiaccio in terra, 
« E nulla ftringo, e tutto'l mondo abbraccio,” Som 104. 
Sir Tho, Wyatgives a tranflation of this fonnet, without any notice of 
the original, under the tisle of “ Defeription of the contrarious Paffiont 
in a Lover,” amongft the Songes and Sonnettes, by the Earle of Surrey, 
and others, 1574. FARMER. 
4 Why, fuch is deve's tran[greffion—]| Such is the confequence of 
iiful and mifaken kindnels, JouNnsox. ae 
4 Love 
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Love is 2 {moke rais’d with the fume of fighs; - 
Being a Fr a fire fparkling in lovegs’ eyes 5 ; 
Being vex’d®, a fea nourith’d with lovers’ tears: 
What is it elfe? a madnefs mof difcreet, 
A choking gall, and a preferving fweet. 
Farewel, my coz. . “> [going 
Rec alte 2 agemag. a. 
n if you leave you do me wrong: 
Rom. Tut, I have lot myfelf; | am-nor here ; 
This is not Romeo, he’s fome other where, 

Ben, Tell me in fadnefs’7, who the is you loves 

Rom. What, fhall I groan, and tell thee? 

Ben. ? why, no; 

But fadly tell me, wh: 

Rom. Bid a fick man in fadnefs make his will:— 

Ah, word ill urg’d to one that is fo ill !— 
In fadnefs, coufin, Ido love 2 woman, 

Ben, I aim’d fo near, when I fuppos’d you lov’d. 

Rom. n right good markss+man!—And {he’s fair 1 

ove. 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is foonef hit. 

Rom. Well, in that hit, you mifs; fhe’ll not be hit, 
With Cupid’s arrow, the hath Dian’s wit; 
And, in ftrong proof of chaftity well arm'd*, > 

rom 


5 Being purg’d, a fire [parkling in lowers’ eyes;] The avthour may 
mean dting purged of fmoke, but it is perhaps a meaning ntver given 
to the word in any other place. I would rather read, "Hin org’d, @ 
fire foarkliag,—=.Being excited and inforced. To urge the i wie 
technicalterm, Jonnson. 
& Being vex'd, &c,) As this line ftands fingle, it is likely that che 
foregoing or following linc that rhymed to it is lo. Jounson, 
It does not feem neceffary to fuppole any line Joh, In the 
{peech about love's contraricties, there are feveral lines which have 
no other to rhime with them; as alfo in the following, about Rofa- 
liae’s chaftity. Stexvens. 
1 Tell me in fadnefs,| That is, tell m= grawely, tell me in feriouf- 
e-fs. JOHNSON, — , 
“pr dy 5 P+ 223, m% & Sateen 4; we.] As thi pt ’ 
And, ; ¢ arm'd, &c.| As this play was 
written os he sale Ol Coecce elcpotethe T cannot help regarding thefe 
i ee Romeo as an oblique a te her majefty, who was 
. not 


c 
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From love’s weak childith bow fhe lives unharm’d, 
She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms”, 
Nor bide the encounter of affailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to faint-feducing gold : 
O, the is rich in beauty ; only poor, 
"That, when fhe dies, with beauty dies her ftore*, 
Ben. Then the hath fworn, that the will fill live 
chaite ? 


not liable to be difpleafed at hearing her chaftity praifed after the waa 
fufpeéted to have loft it, or her beauty commended in the 67th year of 
her age, though the never poflefied any when fhe was young, Her 
declaration that the would continue unmarried, increafes the probabi- 
lity of the prefent fuppofition. STarvens. 

—in firong proof—] In chaflity of proof; as we fay in = of proofs 

OHNSON. 
© She will nor fray the fiege of loving terms,] So, in our authour’s 
Venus and Adonis: 
«* Remove your fiege from my unyielding heart; 
** To Jowe's alarm at will not ope the gate."" Matone. 

t with beauty dies ber flore.] Mr. Theobald reads, * Wish her 
dies beauty’s flore;” and is followed by the two fucceeding editors. 
I have replaced the old reading, becaufe 1] think it ar leaft as plaufible 
as the correftion. She is richy Lays he, in beauty, and only poor in 
being fubject tothe Jot of humanity, that ber floret, or riches, can be 
defireyed by death, who thall, by the fame blow, put at end to beauty, 

OHNEONs 

Words are fometimes fhuffled out of their places at the prefs; but 
that chey fhould be at once tranfpofed and corrupted, is highly impro- 
bable, I have no doubt that the old copies are right. She is ricb in beau- 
ty; and poor in this circumffance alone, thac with her, beauty will 
expire; her fore of wealth [which the poet has already faid was the 
fairnefs of her perfon,] will not be tranfmitted to pofterity, inafmuch 
as he will “lead her graces to the grave, and leave the world ne 
copy.”" Maton. 

Theohald’s alteration may be countenanced by the following paflage 
in Swetnam A-raign'd, a comedy, 1620: 

** Nature now thall boatt nc more 
“ Of the tiches of her ftore; 
«¢ Since, in this her chiefett prize, 
«* All the flock of beauty dies.”” 
Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Shakipeare + ; ‘ve 
‘© Thy end is ck and beauty'’s doom and date.” | 
ain, in MaGinget’s Pirgin-Martyr : ' ‘ 
“s 00 coca wich fae hea * ,~ 
6 The abftract of ait fweetne’s that's ia woman.” © 
- STESVENS 


, 
. 
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Rom. ‘She hath, and in that {paring makes huge 


walte*; 
For beauty, ftarv’d with her feverity, 
Cuts beauty off from all pofterity 5. 
She is too fair, too wife; wifely too fair*, 
To merit blifs by making me defpair: 
She hath forfworn to love ; and, in that vow, 
Do I live dead ’, that live to tell it now. 
Ben, Be rul’d by me, forget to think of her. 
Rom. O, teach me how | thould forget to think. 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; 
Examine other beauties. 
Rom. ’Tis the way 
To call hers, exquifite, in queftion more ® : 
Thefe happy maiks’, that kifs fair ladies’ brows, 


* She bath, and in that {paring mate: bage walte;] So, in owr aus 
thour's Firft Sonnet 
* And, tenderchurl, mak't qwafe ia miggarding.” MAtone. 
3 For beauty, fare'd with ber feverity, 
Cuts beauty off from all pofteri’y,] So, inour authour's Third 
Sonnet: 
*€ Or who is he fo fond will be the tomb 
‘© OF his felf-bove, to flop poferity F" 
Again, in his Venot and Adami: « 
** What is thy body but a fwallowing grave, 
6* Seeming to bury that poflerity, 
* Which by the :ights of time thou needs mot have =." 
Matonr, 
# —wifely too fair, &¢.] There isin her too much fanétimonious 
Wifdom united with beauty, which induces her to continue chafte wigh 
the hopes of attaining heavenly blils. Matone. 
None of the following [peeches of this feene are in the firit edition 
of 1597. Pore. 
5 2: J live dead,] So Richard the Third + 
“* —now they kill me with a diwing death." 
See Vol. Vi. p. 467, 0.7, Manone. , 
® —in queition mere.] More into talk; to make her onparalleled 
beauty, more the fubject of thought and converiation. See Vol. HI, 
°° T Theta baggy wafhey He.) tse. the males worn by Fesmale tpeltee 
: c mafrt, &C,. e. m worn by fc 
tors of the bs i Former sihees print shofe initead of these, but with- 
out authority, STeeveRs. % 


@ happy mafks, I believe, means no re ‘ e the happy masks. 
sb%, Mr, Tyrwhict's opinion. See Vol. ML. P55) 9. 5- Marone, 
; ' | Ce -2 Being 
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Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair 5’ 
He, that is ftrucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his aye-dige loft : 
Shew me a miftrefs that is pailing fair, 
What doth her beautv ferve, but as a note 
Where I may read, who pafs’d that pafling fair? 
Farewel ; thou can‘ not teach me to forget*. 

Ben. \'l) pay thai dottrine, or elfe dic in debt. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 
A Street. 
Enter Capurer, Paris, and Servant. 


Cap. And Montague is bound? as well as I, 
In penalty alike; and ’tis not hard, I think, 
For men Jo old as we to keep the peace. 
Par. Of honourable peers. are you both ; 
And pity ‘tis, you liv’d at odds fo long. 
But now, my lord, whatfay you tomy fuit? 
Cap. But faying o’er what I have {aid before: 
My child is yet a firanger in the world, 
She hath not feen the change of fourteen years 5 
Let two more f{ummers wither in their pride", 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. . 
Par. Younger than fhe are happy mothers made. 
Cap. And too foon marr’d are thofe fo carly made’. 
The 
@ Thow canfl not teach me to forget. ] 
«* OF all aMliGtions taught a lover yet, 
“ "Lis fure the hardeft fcience, to forget.” Pope's Eloifa. 
STEEVENS. 
® And Montague is Lounde—] This fpeech is not in the firft quarto. 
That of 1599 has—Bur Montague.—In that of 1609 and the folio, 
Burt isomitted. The reading of the text is that of the undated quarto. 
Maconze 
_ © Let tevo more fummer: wither in their pride,] So, in aur poet's 
yo3d Sonnet: | | 
Cf Three winters cold . 
** Have from the forefts thook three fummers" pridey—."" 
a Aad tio foes iexPdlibpu Baht fo-zerly cong} "The wate ay 
too foun marr'd are tbofe fo early made, 1597 
teada:—And too foon merr'd are thoie fo early married, i ‘ 


' Puttenham, 
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The earth hath fwallow’d all my hopes but the, 
She is the hopeful lady of my'earth?:, 
But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her confent is but a part ; 
An fhe agree, within her {cope of choice 
Lies my confent and fair according voice. 
This night I hold an old accuftom’d feaft, 
Whereto I have invited many a guett, 
Such as] love; and you, among the ftore, 
One more, moft welcome, makes my number more, 


Puttenham, in his rt of Poely, 1589, ufes this expreffion, which 
feems to be proverbial, as an inftance of a figure which he calls the 
Rebound: 

«¢ The maid that foon married is, foon marred is," 

The jingle between merr'd and made is likewile frequent among the 

oldwriters. So Sidney: 
€€ Oh! heis mare'd, that is for others mad |” 
Spenfer introduces it very often in his different poems, STeevnNss 

Making and Marring \3 enumerated among other unlawful games 
in the Stat, 2 and 3 Phi. and Ma, c.g, Great improvements have been 
made on this ancient game in the prefent century. Matonr. | 

3 She is the hopeful lady of my earth ;) This line is not in the firft 
wi She ts thebepefel TA b:] This is a Gallicifm: Fille di 

She is the bopefu e earth: isis a icifm: Fille de 
terre is the Sc shists hah beirg/s. 

King Richard II. calls bis land, 1. ¢, his kingdom, bis earth: 

* Peed not thy fovereign's foe, my gentic earth." 
Again, 
«€ So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee, my earth.” 

Earth, in other old plays is likewife put for /amdi, i e¢. landed eftate. 
So, in 4 Trick to catch the old ome, 1619% 

“¢ A rich widow, and four hundred a yearin good ecrth," © 
STELEVENS 
The explanation of Mr. Steevens may be right; but there is a paflage 
in Tbe Maid’s Tragedy, which leads to another, where Amintor faysy 
€© This eared of mine doth tremble, and I feel 
© A ftark atfrighted motion in my blood.” 
Here carté means corporal part. Mason. 
Again, in this play: 
«© Can J go forward, when my heart is here? 
© Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out,” 
Again, in our authours 146th Sonnet: 
* Poor foul, the center of my finfal earth."" MaLonge 
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At my poor houfe, look to behold this night _ 
Earth-treading ftars, that make dark heaven light‘; 
Such comfort, as do luity young men feel 

When well-apparell’d April on the heel 

Of limping winter treads, even fuch delight 

Among frefh female buds shall youthis night 


4 Earth-treading flars, that make dark heaven light;) Dr. Ware 

burtomecalls this nonfenfe, and idly fubfticutes even for beaves. 
MALONE. 

But why nonfenfe? Is any thing more commonly faid, than thet 

beauties eclipfe the fun? Has not Popethe thought and the word? 

«* Sol through white curtains thot a tim’rous ray; 

« And op'’d thole eyes that muft eclipse the dey." 
Both the old and the new reading are philofophical nonfenfe; but they 
are both, and both equally, poetical fenic. Jouwson. 

$ —do lufly young men fee/—] To fay, and to fay in pompous words, 
that a young man jhall feel as muchin an aflembly of beapties, as 
young men fer in the month of April, is turely to wafte found upon a 
very poprfentiment: Iread: 

Such comfort as do lufty yeomep feel, 
You thal! feel from the fight and converfation of thefe ladies, fuch 
hopes of happinefs and fuch pleafare, as the farmer receives {rom the 
{pring, when the plenty of the year begins, and the profpect of the 
harvelt fills him with delight. Jonnson. 

The following paflage from Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rofe, will 
fopport the prefent reading, and thew the propricty of Shakfpeare’s 
comparifon: for to tell Paris that he fhould fee) the fame fort of plea- 
furc in an affembly of beauties, which yourg folk feel in that feafon 
when they are moft gay and amorous, was furcly as much as the old 
man ought to fay: 

** Thatit was May, thus dremid me, 
*¢ In time of love and jolite, 

eo ** That al thing ginnith waxin gay, &ce 

s+ Then yong folke entendin aye, 
«* For to ben gaie and amorous, 
«* The time is then fo favorous."* 


Romaunt of Un Reliss: $3) STERVENS. 


Our authour's g8th Sommet may alfo the reading of 
the text: +. 
“* From you have I been abfent in the fpring, 
“* When proud-pied April, drefs'd in all histrim, ; 


** Hath pot a /pirit of youth im every thing.” 
Again, in Tencred he ee a napatnr’s es . 
~~ Tell me not of the date of Nature's days, . 
Thea in the pri/ of her Jpringing agem—"", MALone. 
-— Inherit 
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Inherit at my houfe°; hear all, all fee, 
And like her moft, whofe merit moft fhall be: 
Such, amongft view of many’, mine, being one, 


% 


May 


© Inherit at bevje;] To inberit, in the language of Shakfpeare’s 
age, is to pofe/s. See Vol. V.p. 7,0. 5. Martone, 

7? Such, amongf view of many, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1597. In 
the fubfequent quarto of 1599, that of 1609, and the folio, the lige was 
printed thus: 

Which one [on] more view of many, &c. Martone. 
A very flight alteration will reftore the cleareft fenfe to this paflage, 
Shak{peare might have written che line thus: 
Search among view of manys mine, being one, 
May ftand in number, though in reekoning none. 
i. ¢. Amongft the many you will view there, fearsh for one that will 
pee you. Cédwufe out of the multitude. This agrees exaétly with what 
¢ fad already faid to him: 
ear all, all fee, 
And like her moft whofe merit moft fhall be." 
My daughter (he proceeds) will, it is true, be ome of the number, but ber 
beauty can be of no rechoning (i. e. eftimation) among thofe whom you 
= fee bere. Reckoning for eflimation, ix ufled before in this very 
Cente 
«© Of honourable reckoning are you both.” Srarvens. 
This interpretation is fully Supported by a paflage in Meafere for 
Meafure: 
s¢ ———our compell’d fins 
*¢ Stand more for number, than accompr.” i. ¢. eftimation, 
There is here an allufion to an old proverbial expreflion, that one is 
mo number, So, in Decker’s Hone? Whore, Part Ui: 
s¢ —to fall to one, 
«¢ is to fall to none, 
«¢ For one no number is," ° 
Again, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander : 
s¢ One is no number,” 
Again, in Shakfpeare’s 136th Sonnet: 
sé a number one is rechon'd nowey 
“ Then in the number let me pals untold,” 
. The following lines in the poem on which the tragedy Is founded, 
may. add fome fupport to Mr. Sceevens's conjecture t 
* &€ To his approved friend a folemn oath he plight,— 
s¢ —every where he would refort where ladies wont to mect5 
«¢ Eke thould his favage heart like all indifferently, 
“« For he would wiew and judge them all with analiured eye 
om | 





** No knight or gentleman of high or low renown 
~. © But Capulet himielf had bid ente his fealt, &e, 
C4 * Young 
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May ftand in number, though in reckoning none, 
Come, go with me s—Go, itrrah, tradge about 
Through fair Verona; find thofe perfons out, — } 
Whofe names are written there *, [gives a paper.) and to 
them fay, a 
My houfe and welcome on their pleafure ftay. : 
[ Exewnr Caputet, and Paris. 
Serw. Find them out, whofe names are written here®?, 
It is written—that the fhoemaker fhould meddle wath his, 
yard, and the tailor with his laft, the fifher with his 
pencil, and the painter with his nets; but J am fent to 
find thofe perfons, whofe names are here writ, and can 
never find what names the writing perfon hath here 
writ. I muitto the learned:—In good times 


Enter Benvori0,and Romeo. 


Ben. Tat, maa! one fire burns out another’s burning, 
One pain is leffen’d by another’s anguith ; Ar 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; ; 
One defperate grief cures with another’s languifh *; 
Take thou fome new infection to thy eye, | 
And the rank poifon of the old will die*. 
Rome 


“s¢ Young damfels thither flock, of bachelors # rout ; 
“© Not fo moch for the banquet’sduke, ‘as! beauties to fearch 
out.” -Matone. reg k 
® find choles perfons out, Serva vl 
Wbofe names are written there] Shakfpeare has here clofely fol- 
lowe i the poem already mentioned : < 
*€ No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 
*« No knight or gentleman of high or low renown, 
‘© But Capilet himlelf hath bid unto his feaft, 
_ Orby bis name, in paper ent, appointed as a gueft.” MaLonn. 

© Find them owt, whofe names are written bere?) The quarto, 1597, 
adds: “* And yet Tknow not who are written heres I mult to the 
jearned to learn of them: that’s as much as to fay, the tailor,'* &c. 

STEEVENS. 

* —evith another's languifh:] This fubftantive is again found in 
Antony and Cleopatra.—lt was not of our poet's coinage, occurring 
aifo (as 1 think) in one of Morley'sfongs,1995%°°° 

«€ Alas, it fkills not, : -* 
_ Forthus I will not, 
; 4 Now 
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Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that*, 

Ben. For what, J pray thee? . 

Rom. For your broken thin. , 

Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a mad-man is: 
Shut up in prifon, kept without my food, 
Whipp’d, and tormented, and—Good-e’en, good fellow. 
» Serv. God gi’ good e’en.—I pray, fir, can you read? 

Rom. Ays mine own fortune in my mifery. . 

Serv. Perhaps you have learn’d it without book: Bat I 
pray» can you read any thing you fee? 

om, Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 
Serv. Ye fay honeitly ; Ref you merry ! 
Rom. Stray, fellow ; I can read. [ reads. 


“¢ Now contented, 
s¢ Now tormented, 
€ Live in love and /anguifh."’ Matone. 
2 Tut, man! one fire burns out another's barningy=— 

Take thou fome new infettion to thy eye, 

And the rank poifon of ibe old will die.| So, in the poem: 
«¢ Ere long the townith dames together will refort; 
*« Some one of beauty, favour, shape, and of fo lovely port, 
«© With fo fait.fixed eye perhaps thou may'ft behold, 
«¢ That thou thalt quite forget thy lowe and pajfions paft of olds 
« And as out of a plank a nail a nail doth drive, 
* So novel lowe,oat of the mind the ancient Jove doth rive.” 

Again, in our a Coriolanus : 

** One fire drives out one fire; one nail one naiJ.” 

So, in Lily’s Eupbues, 1580: ** —a fire divided in twayne burneth 
flower ;—one love expel another, and the remembrance of the 
latter quencheth the concupifcence of the firft.” Matone. . 

3 Your plantain leaf is excellent for that.] Tackivs tells us, that a 
_ toad, befure the engages with a fpider, will fortify herfelf with fome of 
this plant; and that, if the comes off wounded, the cures herfelf after- 
wards withit. Greer. : 

The fame thought occurs in Albumezar, in the following lines: 

_ #€ Help, Armellinay help! Um fall’a i’ the cellar: 
*¢ Bring a freth plantain leaf, \'ve broke my shin.” 

Abain, in The Cafe is Alter’d, by Ben fonton 1609, a fellow who has 
had his head broke, fays: “ "Tis ing ; a Bllip,a device; fellow 
Jeniper, pfithee get me a plontain.” 

The plantain leaf is a blood-itancher, and was formerly applied to 
gteen wounds, STEEVENS, 

: Signier 
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Signior Martino, and bis avife, and daughters, County 
Anfelem, and his beauteous fifers; The lady widow of 
Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and bis lowely nieces » Mer- 
cutio, and his brother Valentine; Mine uncle Capulet, dis 
wife, and daughters; My fair niece Rofaline; Livia; 
Signior Valentio, and bis coufin Tybalt; Lucio, and the 
Lively Helena. 

A fair aflembly; [giwes back the note.] Whither fhould 
they come? 

Serv. Up. 

Rom. Whither ? 

Serv. To fupper ; to our houfe*, 

Rom, Whofe houfe ? 

Serv. My matter’s. 

Rom. Indeed, 1 fhould have afk’d you that before. 

Serv. Now I'll tell you without afking : My mafter is 
the great rich Capulet; andif you be not of the houfe of 
Montagues, I pray, come and crufh a cup of wine *. Relt 
you merry. [Zxis. 

Ben. At this fame ancient fealt of Capulet’s 
Sups the fair Rofaline, whom thou fo lov’it; 

. With all the admired beauties of Verona: 
Go thither; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with fome that I fhall thow, 
And bwill make thee think thy {wan a crow. 

Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains fuch falfhood, then turn tears to fires ! 
And thefe,—who, often drown’d, could never dié— 

@ ran{parent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! | 
One fairer than my love ! the all-feeing fun © r 
Ne’er jaw her match, fince firft the world begun. — 


4 To [upper ; to our boufe.)“The words ro fupper are in the old co- 
pics annexed to the preceding {peech. They ubtedly belong to the 
icrvant, to whom they were transferred by Mr, Theobald. MaAonte 

5 —cruthacup of wine.) This cant expreffion feems to haye, been 
@nce common among low people, I have met with it often ip the old 
plays. So,in dame Tragedy, 1631: , - 
= s¢ we'll crufh a cw thine own consitry | vine.” 

Again, in the Pinsoro} Wal eld, 4599, the sy e9 
*€ Come, George, we I! crujb a pot before we part.” 
We fill fay in cant language—to crack a bottle STLEVENS. 


Ben, 
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Ben. Tut! -you faw her fair, none elfe being by, 
Herfelf pois’d with herfelf in either eye : 
But in thofe cryftal fcales°, let there be wetgh’d 
Your lady’s love againift fome other maid? 
That I will thew you, thining at this feaft, 
And hhe fhall {cant thew well, that now thews beft. 
Rom. T'll go along, no fuch fight to be fhewn, 
But to rejoice in {plendour of mine own. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IIL 
4 Room in Capulet’s Hou/e. 
Enter Lady Caruvet, and Nurfe. 


La. Cap. Nurfe, where’s my daughter? call her forth 
to me. 
Nurfe. Now, by my maiden-head,—at twelve year 
old,— 
I bade her come.— What, lamb! what, lady-bird !— 
God forbid!—where’s this girl ?—what, Juliet! 


Enter JuLiet, 


Jul. How ‘now, who calls ? 
Nurfe. Your mother. 
Ful. Madam, I am here ; what is your will? 
La. Cap. This is the matter:—Naurfe, give leave 
awhile, 
We muft talk in fecret.—Nurfe, come back again ; 
I have remember’d me, thot fhalt hear our counfel,. 
Thou know’ ft, my daughter’s of a pretty age. ° 
Nurfe. *Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour, 
La. Cap. She’s not fourteen. | 
Nurf. Villay fourteen of my teeth, 


© omin thole eryfal feales,—] The old copies have—bat cryttal, gc. 
The cmendation was made by Mr, Rowe. I am not fure that it 
is neeeflary. The poet might have ufed /cales for the entite machine, 


Matone. 

7 medet there be weigh'd 
Your lady's love againft fome other maid] Your lady's lowe is the 
love you bear to your lady, which in our language is commonly ufed for 
the lady herfelf. Hzatu. | And 
: | | na 
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And yet, to my teen * be it fpoken, I have but four,— 
She’s not fourteen: How long is’t now to Lammas-tide ? 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odadays. 

Nurje. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
Come Lammas-eve at night, fhall the be fourteen. 
Sufan and fhe,—God reft all Chriftian fouls !— 
Were of an age.—Weell, Sufan is with God; 

She was too good for me: But, ar I faid, 

On Lammas-eve at night fhall fhe be fourteen ; 
That thal! fhe, marry ; I remember it well. 

*Tis fince the earthquake now eleven years 9 ; 
Aad fhe was wean’d,—TI never thall forget it,— 
Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 

For I had then laid wormwood tomy dug, 
Sitting in the fun under the dove-houfe wall, 
My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 

Nay, 1 do bear a brain*:—but, as I faid, 
When it did talte the worm-wood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool | 

To fee it tetchy, and fall out with the dug. 
Shake, quoth the dove-houfe: ’twas no need, L trow, 


® —1o my teen—] To my forrow. Jounsone 

So, in Spenfer’s Faery Queen, B. I, Ci ge 
* for dread and doleful fern." 

This old word is introduced by Shakfpeare for the fake of the jingle 
between freer, and fowr, and feertecn. STERVENS. 

See Vol. VI. ps 599, 0-4. Martone : 

9 °°Tis_finee the carthguake now eleven years;] But how comes the 
nurfe to talk of an earthguate upon this occafion? There is no fuch 
circfmftance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from which 
Shakipeare may be fuppofed to have drawn his ftory ; and therefore it 
fecms probable, that he had in view the earthquake, which had really 
been felt in many parts of England in his own time, viz. onthe 6h of 
April, 150. [See Stowe's Chronicle, and Gabriel Harwey’s letter in the 
preface to Spenfer's works, ed. 1679-] If fo, one may be permitted to 
conjecture, that Romeo and “fuliet, or this part of it at leaft, was 
Written in 15915 after the 6th of April, when the elewen years firce 
the pestonste were completed; and not later than the middle of July, 
@ fortnight and edd days before Lammas-tide, Tynwut TT. 

4 Nay, Ido bear a brain :] So, in RKam-alley, or Merry Tricks, v6.5 + 

“€ Dajb, we mutt bear fome brain? 
Again, in Marfton’s Detch Cowrtefan, 1624: ~~ —ALa 
« ——nay, anl dear mot a braing—,"" STEEVENS. 


es 


Ta 
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To bid me trudge. 

And fince that time it is eleven years : 

For then fhe could ftand alone*; nay, by the rood, 

She could have ran and waddled all about. 

For even the day before, fhe broke her brow : 

And then my hufband—God be with his foul! 

7A was a merry man ;—took up the child: 

Yea, quoth he, dof thou fall upon thy face ? 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou haf more wit ; 

Wilt thou not, Fule? and, by my holy-dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and faid—Ay; 

To fee now, how a jeft fhall come about ! 

I warrant, an I fhould live a thoufand years, 

I never fhould forget it; Wilt thou not, Jule? quoth he: 

And, pretty fool, it ftinted*, and faid—d)y, 
LaCap. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
Nurfe. Yes, madam; Yet I cannot choofe but laugh *. 

To think it should leave crying, and fay—Ay: 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 

A bump as big as a young cockrel’s ftone ; 

A par’lous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 

Yea, quoth my hufband, fall’? upon thy face ? 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou com’? to age; 

Wilt thou not, Fule? it ftinted, and faid—Ay. 
‘Ful. And ftint thou too, I pray thee, nurfe, fay I. 
Nurje. Peace, 1 have done. God mark thee to his 

‘grace! 


29 


2 —could fland alone;] The quarto, 1997, reads: “ could pnd 
bigh lone, i. ¢, guite alone, completely alone. Soin another of our au- 
thour’s plays, bigb-fanteffical means entirely fantaftical. STEXVENS- 

3 —is ftinted,] i. e, it topped, it forbore from weeping. So Sir 
Thomas North, ia his tranflation of Plotarch, {peaking of the wound 
which Antony received, fays; “for the blood fiimred a little when he 
was laid.” So, in Titus Andronicus t 

* He can at pleafure fint their melody.” 
Agar, in Cynthia's Revénes; by Ben Jonfon : 
« Stint thy babbling tongue.’ » 
Spenfer ufas this word frequently in his Faerie Queen. STEEVENS. 

+ Nurfe. Yes, madam; yer I cannot choofe, sec.) This {peech and 

Cautology is notin the fredition. Port, 


Thou 
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Thou waft the prettieft babe that e’er I nurs’ds - 
An I might live to fee thee married once, 
I have my with. ‘ 

La Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 
Icame to talk of :— Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How ftands your difpofition to be married ? 

Ful. It isan honour’ that I dream not of. 

Nurfe. An honour! were not [thine only nurfe, 
I'd fay, thou hadft fack’d wifdom from thy teat. 

La Cap. Well®, think of marriage now; younger thas 

you, 
Here in Verona, ladies of efteem, 
Are made already mothers: by my count, 
I was your mother much upon thefe years 
That you are now amaid. Thus then, in brief ;— 
The valiant Paris feeks you for his love, 

Nurfe. Aman, young lady! lady, fuch a man, 
As all the world——Why, he’s a man of wax’. 

La Cap. Verona’s faummer hath not fuch a flower. 


5 Ir is an honour—] The firft quarto reads honour; the folio bour, I 
have chofen the reading of the quarto. 

The word dowr feems to have nothing in it that could draw from the 
Nurfe that applaufe which the immediately beftows. The word boncur 
waslikely to {trike the old ignorant womany as a very elegant and 
dilcreet word forthe occajon. STREVENS. . | | 

Honour was changed to bowr in the quarto, 15998 Matont. 

© Well, Sc.]| Inftead of this {peech, the quarto, 1597, bas only one 
line: 

e Well, girl, the noble County Paris fecks thee for his wife. 
STELVENSs 

7 =a man of wax.] So, in Wily Beguiled, 16063 _ 

«© Why, he's a man as one fhould picture him in was.” 
STEEVENS. 

—a man of wax——] Well made, ao if he had been modelled in wax, 
as Mr. Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. ‘* When you, 
Lydia, praife the waxen arms of Telephas,” fays Horace, [waexen, 
well shaped, finely turned,] : 

‘¢ With paffion fwells my fervid breaft, 
*¢ With paffion hard to be fuppreft.” ° 

Dr. Bentley changed cerez into laétea, little Underftanding, that the 
ptaife was given to the fhape, not to the colour, S.W. 4 . 


Nurje. 
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Nurfe*., Nay, he’s a flower: in faith, a very Rower. 
La. Cap. bikes fay you*? can you love the gentle. 
man 

This night you fhall behold him at our feat: 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face *, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen ; 

Examine every married lineament?, 

And fee how one another lends content; 

And what obfcur’d in this fair volumte les, 

Find written in the margin of his eyes? 


This 


3 Nurfe.} After this fpecch of the Nurfe, Lady Capulet in the old 

quarto fays only : . 

66 Well, Juliet, how like you of Paris’ love?" 
She anfwers, **3'li look to like, &c.’' and fo concludes the fecne, with - 
out the intervention of that ftutf to be found in the later quartos aad 
the folio. STEXVENS. 

9 La. Cap. What fay you ? &c.] Thia ridiculous {peech is entirely 
aded fince the firft edition. Pore, 

2 Read o'er sbe volume, &c.} The fame thought occurs ia Pericles 
Prince of Tyres 

“ Her face the book of pralfes, where is read 
6 Nothing but curious pleafures.” Sreevens. 

2 Examine every married cacinret* This fpeech, ut has been obs 
ferved, is notin the quarto, 1597. ‘The reading of the text iv chat of 
the quarto 1599. The folio, arter a later quarto, that of 1hog, réade fe- 
weral lineament. 1 have no doubt that married was the poet's word, 
and that it wes altered only becaufe the printer of the quarto of 1609 
did not underftand it. Martone. 

Shakfpeare meant by this phrafe, Examine how nicely one feature 
depends upon another, or accords with another, in orde: to produce 
that harmony of the whole face which feems to be implied in conser. 
—In Troilus and Creofida, he {peaks of * the mavriéd calm of {tates ;" 
and in his 8th Sonnet has the fame allufion : 

*¢ If the true concord of well-tuned founds, 
“¢ By unions married, do offend thinc ear,” STuxvxxs. 

3 And what obfcur'd in cbis fair volume lies, 

ol Find written in tbe margin of hiseyes.] So, in our authour's Rape 
uorece? . . 
*« But the, that never cop’d with franger epes, 
« Could pick no meaning from their sacle looks, 
« Nor read the fubtle fluining fecrecies, 
, s¢ Writ in the glafiy mergent of fuch books.” Maron. 
~ ‘Phe cemments on ancient books were always printed in ths marginn 
v 


4 
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This precious book of love, this unbound lover *, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover: 

The fith lives in th fea; and ’tis much pride, 

For fair without the fair within to hide: 

That book in many’s ro doth fhare'the glory, 

That in gold clafps locks in the golden ftory >; 

So fhall you fhare all that he doth poffeis, 

By having him, making yourfelf no lefs, | 
Nurjfe. No lets? nay, bigger; women grow by ment 
La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris’ love ? 
Ful. Vil look to like, 1f looking liking move : 

But no more deep will I endart mine eye ®, 

Than your confent gives ftrength to-make it fly. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Madam’, the gueits are come, fupper ferved up, 
you call’d, my young lady afk’d for, the nurfe curfed in 
the pantry, and every thing in extremity. I mul hence 
to wait; I befeech You, follow ftraight. 

La. Cap. We follow thee.—Juliet, the county ftays. 

Nurfe. Go, girl, feek happy nights'to happy days. 

[Exeunt. 


So Horatio in Hamlet ays:  —1 knew, you mutt be edify'a by the 
att &c. SR SEY SG sis acd eee are , 

4 This precious book of lowe, this u ° pnbound lover 
is a quibble between tLe becing of a book, pt binding of mesh 
riage. apa ‘ M oe 

$ That in gold clafps locks in the golden ftory ; The, guides ry is 
perbaps the golden rad, a book in the pn apr on each 
regd, and doubtlefs often exquifitely embellithed, but of which Canus, 
one of the popith doétors, proclaims the authour to have been bome 
ferrei oris, plumbei cordis, flea : 

The poct may mean nothing more than to fay, that thofe books are 
moft efteemed by the world, where waluable contents are embellithed by 
as waluable binding. StTEEVENS:» 

© —cndart mine eye,] The quarto, 1597, reads:—engage mine 
eye. STEEVENS. Py 

? Madam, &c.| To this fpeech there have been likewife additions 
fince the elder quarto, but they are avtof fufficient confequence to be 
guoted. STeEvENs, : 


© 


~S-@CENE 
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A Street. 


Enter Romeo, Mercurio’, Benvouro, with five or 
fix Mafkers; Torch-bearers, and Orbers, 


, Rom. What, fhall this {peech be {poke for our excufe ? 
Or thall we on without apology ? 

_ Ben. The date is out of fuch prolixity ?: 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wink’d with a {carf, 


®§— Mercutio,] Shak{peare appears to have formed this charaéter on 
the following fig t hint in the original ftory: ‘ —another gentleman 
called Mercetic, which was a courtlike gentleman, very wel beloved of - 
allmen, and by reafon of his pleafant and courteous behaviour was i, 
al companies wel intertained.'’ Painter's Palace of Pleafire, tom. ib 
p- 321. STEERVENS. 

Mercutio is thus defcribed in the poem which Shakfpeare followed + 

** At thone fide of her chair her lover Romeo, 
** And on the other fide there fat one call'd Mercutio; 
A courtier that each where was highly had in price, 
*¢ For he was courteous of his {peech, and pleafant of device. 
« Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold, 
«© Sach was among the bathful maids Mercutio to behold. 
« yrmady gripe he feiz'd fair Juliet's fnowith hand ; 
«<A gift he had, that nature gave him in his {wathing band 
*€ That frozen mountain ice was never half fo cold, 
*¢ Ag were his hands, though ne'er fo near the fire he did 
them hold.” 
Perhaps it was this laft cireumftance which induced our poet to re- 
prefent Mercutio, as little fenfible to the paffion of love, and “a 
jefter at wounds which be never felt.” See Orbello, Act 111, fc. iv. 
 —This band is moilt, my lady ;— ° 
« This argues fruitfulnefs ard hiberal heart ; 
“ Hot, bet, and moift* 

See alfo Vol. VII. p.432,0.2. Matone, 

9 The dateis out of fuch prolixity :] A vedious Tpeech by way of in- 
troduétion to makkers, thei: entry at a mafquerade, is no longer 
in fathion, To Mr. Steevéns we are indebted for the true interpreta- 
tion of this pafilages Marown®, 

In “Henry VIII. where the king introduces himfelf to the entertain- 

| ; » he appeats, like Romeo and his companions, 
in a mofk fends ¢ mefienger before, ro make an apology for his 
trufion. This was a cuftom obferved by thofe who came uninvitedy 
with a défire to. conceal themfelves for the fake of intrigue, or to 
enjoy the greater freedom of converfetion. Their entry on thele os- 
ox. 1X. D cafivas 
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Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper *; 
Nor no without-book prologue*, faintly {poke 
After the prompter, for our entrance *: 
’ But, let them meafure us by what they will, 
We'll meafure them a meafure*, and be gone. 
Rom. Give me atorch5,—TI am not for this ambling ; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 


cafions was always prefaced by fome (peech in praife of the beauty of 
, ghe ladies, or the generofity of the entertainer; and to the prolixity of 
uch introduétions, J believe, Romeo is made to allude. 

So, in Hifiriomaftix, 1610, aman exprefies his wonder that the 
makers cater without any compliment : 5 

« What, come they in fo blunt, without device #* 

Inthe accounts of many entertainments given in reigns antecedent 
to that of Elizabeth, J find this cuftom preferved. Of the fame kind 
of ope » {ee a fpecimen in Timon, where Cupid precedes a 
troop of ladies with a fpeech. Srezvens. 

1 like a crow-keeper; | The word croéw-heeper is explained in K. 
Lear, A& 1V. fc. viv f Phrase 

* Nor no witbout-book prologue, Sc.) The two following lines are in- 
ferted from the frit edition. PE. 

3 —-/or owrentrance:] Entrance is here ufed asa trifyllable; en- 
terantee MALONE. 7 . 

4 We'll meafure them a meafure,] i, e. a dance. See Vol, II. P+ 405; 
n.4- Matonr. | 
; : Give o: a torch, Miramar ee, Romero ror his refo- 
ution to allume, wi explained by a ge in Wefiward Hoey 
by Decker and Webfler, 1607: * He is vs a torch-bearer to 
matkers; he wears good cloaths, and is ra in good company, but 
he doth nothing.” A torch-bearer feems to have been a conftant at- 
tendant on every troop of mafks. So, in the fecond part of Rebert 
Et! of Huntingdon, 1600 ie: % 

* —asonamatque: but for our rorch dearersy 
** Hell cannot rake fo mad a crew as I." 
Again, in the fame plays 
ft ——— i gallant crew, y 
*« Of courtly matkers landed at the ftairs; 
‘** Before whom, unintreated, 1am come, 
“ And here prevented, 1 believe, their page, SS 

__ Who, with his torch isenter’d. STexvent, ' 
__K, Henry VIII, when he went mafked to Wolley’s palace, (now " 
Whitehall,) had fixteen torch-bearers. See Vol, Vil, po a6. | 


' 


Matore. 
Mer. 
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Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we mift have you dance. 
Rom. Not I, believe me : you have dahcing hhoes, 
With nimble foles: I have a foul of lead, 
So ftakes me tothe ground, I cannot move. 
Mer. You are a lover®; borrow Cupid’s wings, 
And foar with them above a common bound. 
Rom. I am too fore enpierced with his fhaft, 
To foar with his light feathers ; and fo bound, 
I cannot bound? a pitch above dull woe: 
Under love’s heavy burden do I fink. 
Mer. And, to fink in it, fuould you burden love*® ; 
Too great opprefiion for a tender thing. 
Rom. Is love a tender thing ; it 1s too rough, 
Too rude, too boiit’rous ; and it pricks like thorn, 
Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love ; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down,— 
Give mea cafe to put my vifage in: [Putting on a maf, 
A vilor for a vifor!—what care I, 
What curious eye doth quote deformities 9? 
Here are the beetle-brows, fhall blufh for me. 
Ben. Come, knock, and enter; and no fooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs, 
Rom, A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart‘, 
Tickle 


© Mer. You area lover; ae.) The twelve following lines are not to 
be found ia Ore edition. Pore. 

a a * 

J cannot bownd, Sec.) Let Milton's example, on this occafion, keep 
Shakfpeare in countenance : 
ee in contempt 
« At one flight bound high over-leap'd all bownd 
te Of hill,” &c. Par. Lof, bookiv.l. 130. STexrvens. 

8 —thould you burden lowe;] i.e. by finking im it, you fbould, of 
weculd, burden Jove. Mr. Heath, on whofe fuggeftion a note of intercro- 
gation hat been placed at the end of this line im the late editions, en- 
tirely mifunderitood the remee Had he attended to the frit two lines 

f Mercutio’s next {peéch, he would have feen what kind of burdens he 
as thinking of, ‘alfo the concluding lines of Mercutio's Jong 
fpeechin p. 43. MaAtones 
| S—derk quote deformiries 2] To gwore isto vbferwe. STE aVENS. 
See Vol. If. px $78, m. 65 and p. 432, 0.6, Matos, 
* Let wantons, light of beart, &c.] Middicton has borrowed this 
hought in his play of Burt e- Conflable, 1607+ 
z 
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Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels*; . 
For I am proverbéd with a grandfire phrafe 7,— 
I'll be a candle-holder, and Jook on,— 
The game was ne’erdo fair, and I am done‘. 
Mer. Tut! dun’s the moule, the -conftable’s own word! : 
It 


et bid him, whofe heart no forrow feels, 
“ Tickle the rufhes with his wanton beels ; 
«¢ | have too much Jead at mine." STEEVENS, 

2 Tickle the fenfele{s rufhes with their heels; | It has been already ob- 
Served, that it ‘was anciently the cuftom to ftrew rooms with rujbess 
before carpets were inufe. So, Heetaner, in his Itinerary {peaking of 
Q, Elizaberb's prefence-chamber at Greenwich, fays: “ Thefloor, after 
the Englifh fathion, was ftrewed with dep,” meaning rujbesxe STEEV. 

See Vol. VIII, p. 352) m+ 7+ 

Shalefpeare, it has been obferved, gives the manners and cuftoms of 
his own time to al! countries and all ages. It is certainly true; but let 
it always be remembered that his contemporeries offended againfl pro- 
priety m the fame manner. Thus Marlowe in ‘his dero and Leander: 

“ She, fearing on the rajbes to be flung, 
* Seriv’d with redoubled ftrength—"” Manone. 

J —z grandfirs phrafe,—] The proverb which Romeo means, Is 
contained in the line immediately following: To bold the candle, ia a 
very common proverbial exprefiion, for being an idle aperet Among 
Ray's proverbial fentences, is this; A good ¢endis-belder proves a 
pood gamefier.”” STEEVENS. 

The proverb to which Romeo refers, is rather that alloded to in the 
line next but ones MaLone. 

4 JU) be acandle-bolder, and look ony— 

. The pame was ne'er fo fair, &c.| An allufion to an old proverbiel 
faying, which advifes to give over when the game is at the faireft, 
_ ANONYMUS. 

5 Tur! dun's the moufe, the confadle’s own word, &c.) This poor ob- 
{eure fiuff fhould have an explanation in mere charity. Jt is an an- 
fwer to thefe two lines of Romeo; 

For J.am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe;—and 
The game wae ne'er fo fairy andlamdone. 
Merentio, in his reply, anfwers the lait tine firft, The thought of 
which, and of the preceding, is taken from gaming. J°/i/ be @ cand/e- 
bolder (fays Romeo) and dovk on. Itis true, if I could play myfelf, | 
could never expect a fairer chance thanin the company we are going 
to: but, alas! Jam dont. 1 have nothing to. play sais I have loit 
my heartalready. Mercutio catches at the word dome, ana quibbles 
with it, as if Romeo had faid, The dadies indeed are fairy Sot lam 
dun, is ¢s of a dark complexion. And fo replies, Tur! don's rhe 
mouse; a proverbial cxpreflion of the fame import with the French, La 
nuit tout les chats font gris: as much at to fay, You need not fear, pat 
3 = Wi 
P. | 
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if thou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire ® 
Of this (fave reverence) love, wherein thou fick’ {t7 
. Up 


will make all your complexions alike. Ad becaufe Romeo had in. 
troduced his obfervationa with, 
1 am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe, 

Mercutio adds to his reply, the cna own word: as much as to 
fay, If you are for old proverbs, I'll it you with one; "tis rbe ge 
own cuerd; whofe cultom was, when he fummoned his watch, and 
affigned them their feveral ftations, to give them what the foldiors call, 
the word. But this night-guard being diffinguifhed for their pacific 
charaéter, the conftable, as an emblem of their harmlefs difpofition, 
chofe that domefic animal for hie eperd, which, in time, might become 
proverbiale WansurTon. 

© Jf thew art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire] A proverbial fay- 
ing ufed by Mr, Thomas Heywood, in his play intithed Tbe Duschels of 
Suffolk, A& lI. 

*¢ A rope for Bifhop Bonner; Clunce, rumy 
Call help, a rope, or we are all undone; 
“¢ Draw dun out of theditch.” Greve 
Draw dun out of the mire, feems to have been a game, In an old 
collettion of Satyres, Epigrams, dc. I find it enumerated among other 
aftimes : 
i st At thove-groate, venter-point, or crofle and pile, 
s¢ At leaping o'er a Midfommer bone-fier, 
«¢ Or at the drawing dun our of the myer.” 

Dun’s the moufe is a proverbial phrafe, which I have likewife met 
with Bequeniig in theoldcomedies, So, in Ewery Woman in ber Hu- 
MEFs 1OO9: 

«0 if my hoft fay the word, the mowfe ball be dun." 
it is alfo found among Ray's proverbial fimilies. Again, in the Two 
Mithmaids, 1620: “ Why then, ‘tis done, and dom's tbe mowjepr . - 
and undone al! the courtiers.” . “yt 

Of this cant expreffion 1 cannot determine the precife meaning. ,Tt 
is ufed again in ¥’efevard Hoe, by Decker and Weblter, 1607, but ap- 
parently in a fenie different from that which Dr. Warburton would 
alixtoit. STEEVENS. , 

Thefe paffages ferve to prove that Dr. Warburton's explanation is ill 
founded, without tending to explain the real fenfe of the phrafe, or 
fhewing why it thould be rhe confiadie's wun word. Mason. 

T Of this (fawe reverence) lowe, wherein thou fiick'— | 1 have follow 
edtht firtquarto, 1597) except that it has es inflead 
of fawe-rewerencee 1t was only adiffcrent mode of ‘pelling the fame 
word; which was derived from the Latin, falwa reverentia, See 
Blount's. Glofiograph, 8vo, Sie in Vv. fa-reverence, 

q 
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Up to the ears-—Come, we burn day-light, ho*. 
Rom. Nay, that’s not fa. 
Mer. 1 wean, fir, in dela 
WeWafte our lights in vain, like lamps by day 9. 
Take our good meaning ; for our jadgement fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits". 


Rom. 
So, in Maffinger’s Very Womon : 
«* The beaftlie? man,— ( 
© (Sir-reverence of the company) « rank whore-mafter,"’ 

Again, in the Puritan, 1607 :—“* ungarter’d, unbutton'd, nay, (fr- 
reverence,) untrufs'd,"’ 

In Cymbeline we have the fame thing more delicately expreffed : 
“ Why hhould his miftrefs not be fit too? The rather, fawing rewerence 
of the word, for ‘tix faid a woman's fitnefs comes by fits.” 

In the Comedy of Errors, Vol. U1. p. 168, the word is written asin 
the ficit copy of this play, and is ufed in the fame fenfe: **--«fach a one 


asa man may notfpeak of, without he fay fr, ’ in 
Much ado about Nothing, it occurs a8 now pri text: 
think you will have me fay (fave rewerence ) a hulband, 


t. The printer of the quarto, 1599, exhibited the line thus unintelligi- 
y! 
Or, fave you reverence, love 

which was followed by the next quarto, of 1609, and by the folio with 
a flight variation. The editor of the folio, whenever he found an 
¢crror in a later quarto, feerms to have correéted it by caprice, with- 
out examining the preceding copy. He readsy—Or, fave your severence, 
&ec. MALONE. | 

» —we burn day-light, be.) ‘To burn day-ligbt, is a proverbial ex- 
prefion, ufed when candles, &c. are lighted in the day-time. STuxv, 

See Vol. I, p. 2a1,n.6, Martone. 

9 —/ite lamps by doy.| Lamps is the reading of the oldeft quarta. 
The folio and fublequent quartos read—ligbrs lights by day, STERVEN Se 

1 ——/for our judgment fits , 

» Five times in that, ere once in our five qwits-] The quarto +5999 
and the folio, haveour fine wits, Shakfpeare is on all occafions fo 
fond of antithelis, that I have no doubt he wrote fue, not fae. The 
error has happened fo often in thefe plays, and emendation is fo 
Strongly confirmed by comparing thefe lines as exhibited in the enlarged 
copy of this play, with the pafiage as it ftood originally, that 1 have 
not hefisved to give the reading which I propofed fome time ago, a 
place in the text” | 

The fame miftake has happened in 4 ight’s Dream, 
Vol, II. p. 522, where we find in ali the old copies—* of thefe fixe the 
fenfe," inftead of * —chefe for.’* Again, in K. Henry V7. P. 1. Vol. VI, 
p- gt “ Deck'd with fae Aower-de-luces,” inftead of-— five,” &c. In- 
Coriolanys, (fee Vol. V11, p. 293, 0, 2-) the only authentick ancient cory 
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Rom. And we mean well, in going to this mafk ; 


But ’tis no wit to go. ‘ 
Mer, Why, may one afk? 
Rom. | dreamt a dream toenight, 
Mer. And fo did I. 
Rom. Well, what was yours? 
Mer. That dreamers often lie. 


Rom. In bed, afleep, while they do dream things 


true, 
Mer. O, then*, I fee, queen Mab hath been with you, 
She is the fairies’ midwife? ; and fhe comes : 
a 


has—=** the five ftrains of honour,'* for * the fre ftrains of honour,” 
Indeed in the writing of Shakfpeare’s age, the w and » were formed 
exadtly ip the fame manner: we are not to wonder therefore that igno- 
rant ibers fhould have confounded them. In the modern editions 
thefe errors have all been properly amendeds—See ulfo on the fame 
point, Vol. I. p. 292, n-9; » 1V. p. 252, n- 9; and Vol. VII. 


- 34, n. 8. 
. Shakfpeare has again mentioned the wits in Mach ado about 
Nothing, (fee Vol. Il. p. 210, ne 4.) in K, Leary and inone of his 
fonnets. Aguain, in the play before ve: “ Thou hatt more of the wild- | 
goofe in one of thy wits, than, I am, fure 1 have in my whole five,” 
Mercutio is here alfo the {peaker. 
In the firft quarto the line ftands thus: 
“¢ ‘Tbree times in that, ere once in our right wits." 

When the poct altered ** three times’' to times,” he, without 
doubt, for the fake of the jingle, difcarded the word right, and fubiti- 
tuted five in its place. The alteration, indeed, feemy to have been 
made merely to.obtain the antithefis, 

Notwithftanding all thefe concurring circumttances, Mr. Steevens, 
thinks fine may be the true reading, becaufe * they would whip mec 
with their fae wits,” occurs in tba erry Wives of ae 

ALONE 

2 O, then, &c,] In the quarto 1597, after the firk line of Mercu~ 
tio's fpeech, Romeo fays, Queen Mab, what's fhe ? and the printer, by a 
blunder, has given all the reft of the fpeech to the fame character. 

STEEVENS, 

3 —I fee, queen Mab bath been with you. . 

She is the fairies’ midwife ;] The fairies’ midwife does not mean 
the midwife so the fairies, but chat fhe was the the fai- 
ries, whole Separtment it was to deliver the fi of fleeping men 
of their dreams, thofe children of an idle brain, When we fay the 
sings Judgets we do not mean al 0 who are to judge the king, but 
ptrloms appointed by him to judge his fubjetts, StTexvens. 

D4 . I apprehend 


< 
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In fhape no bigger than an agat-ftone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman*, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies*. 

Athwart men’s nofes as they Jie afleep: 

Her waggon-{fpokes made of long fpinners’ legs 5 “a 
, c 


T apprehend, and with no violence of interpretation, that by ‘t the fai- 
ries’ midwife,” the poet means, rbe midwife among the fairies, becaule 
it was her peculiar employment to fical the new-born babe in the night, 
and to leave another in its place. The poet here ufes her general ap- 
pellation, and chara¢ter, which yet has fo far a proper reference to the 
prefent train of Gétion, as that her illufions were prattifed on perfons 
in bed or afleep; for the not oniy haunted women in childbed, but 
was likewife the incubus or nightmare; Shakfpeare, by employing her 
here, alludes atlarge t¢ her midnight pranks performed on "tha Amt 
but denominates her from the moft nogorious one, of her perfonating 
the drowfly midwife, who was infenfibly carried away into fori diftant 
water, and fubitituting a new birth in the bed or cradic. It would 
clear the appellation to read the fairy m'dsvife.—The poet avails him- 
felf of Mab's apprdpriate province, by giving her this noétugnal agency, 

On the f of en old ) Th T. Warton. 

& On the fore-finger of an aiderman, © quarto, 1997, reads, of a 
burgomafier. The alteration was probably made by ri net heateat 
as we find it in the fucceeding copy, 1599: but in order to familiarize 
the idea, he has diminithed its propriety, In the pi@ures of dyrge- 
maflers, the ring is generally placed on the fore-finger; and a 
paffage in The fir Part of Henry IV. we may fuppofe the citizens in 
Shak{peare’s time to have worn thisornament on the thumb. So againg 
Glapthorne, in his,comedy of Wit in a Confhable, 1639: ‘* eeand an 
alderman, as 1 may fay to you, he bas no more wit than the reft o” the 
bench ; and that lies in his rhumb-ring.” Stexvens- 

S —of atomies—-] Atomy is no more than an obfolete, fybsitute for 
apom. So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: 

“« }'ll cear thy limbsinto more atomjes 
: #« Than in the faummer play before the fun.” 
n Drayton's Nimpbidia there is likewile a defcription of Queen 
Mab's chat “a , & 
“* Four nimble gnats the borfes w 
“* Tbrir barneffis of por oan ~~ 
“ Fly cranionyder charioteer, 
*§ Upon tbe coath=box getting >. 
“* Her chariot of a faail's fine foell, 
("The for Qgnee Mab becoming well 
The fair 
So liwely wos thelimnings 


\ The 
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The cover, of the wings of grathoppers ; 

The traces, of the {mallef fpider™s web ; 

The collars, of the moonthine’s watry beams : 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lath, of film: 

Her waggoner, a {mall grey-coated guat, 

Not half fo big as a round little worm . 

Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid: 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner fquirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers, 

And in this ftate the gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love: 

On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’ fies ftraight : 

O’er lawyer's fingers, who ftraight dream on fees: 

O’er ladies’ lips, who ftraight on kiffes dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blifters plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with fweet-meats * tainted are. 

Sometime fhe gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe, 

And then dreams he of fmelling out a fuic®: And 
n 


«6 The feat, tbe foft wool of the bee, 
“7 eer es tofee) . 
«( The wing of a py'd butter flee, 
« I trow, ess trimming : 
« The wheels compos'd of cricket's boner, 
“ And daintily made for the nonce, 
« For fear of rattling on the fones, 
« With ebifile-down they food it.” ST2Rvens. 

Drayton's idia was written feveral years after this tragedy. 
See Vol. II. Ne 7. MAtone. : 

* —with {weet-meats—] i. e¢. kiffing-comfits. Thefe artificial 
aids to perfume the breath, are mentioned by Falstaff in the Jait ad of 
the Merry Wiwes of Windfor. Marrone. 

© Sometime foe gallops o'er a courtier’s nofe, 

* And then dreams be o, ling out a fuit:] Dr. Warburton has 
juftly obferved, that in fpeare’s time ** a court-folicitation was 
called fimply afwit, and a procefs, a /wit at aw, to diftinguith it from 
the ogher. © The king (fays an anonymous contemporary writer of 
the life of Sir William Cecil,) called him (Sir William Cecil,) and 
after long talk with him, being much delighted with his anfwers, 
withed his father to fing [i. €. to fmell owt] a fuit for him. Where- 
upon he became fuitor for the reverhion of the cuflos brevinm office in 


the Common Pleas; which the king willing! ted, it being the 
firtt fuit he had in his life.” re? om Ay 
3 
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And fometimes comes the with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parfon’s nofe as "a lies afleep, 

Then dreams heofanother benefice: 
Sometime fhe driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambufcadoes, Spanih blades’, 


As almoft every book of that age furnifhes proofs of what Dr. War- 
burton has obferved, I thall add but one other inftance, from Decker’s 
Guls Hornebooke, 1609: "* If you be a courtier, difcourfe of the ob- 
taining of /wits.” 

To avoid the repetition of the word cowrtiers in this {peech, Mr, 
Tyrrwhitt propofed to read—O"er cowaties" knees, i, e. the knees of 
aovnts; for in old language county fignified a mobleman. So, as he 
obferves, in Holinthed, p. 1150, ‘the Countie Egmond,” and in the 
Burleigh papers, 1. P: 7» ‘¢ The Coumsie Palatine, Lowys.” Paris, he 
adds, who, in one place is called earl, is moft commonly ftyled the 
county inthis play. See alfo Vol. I, p.270, n- 8; Vol. III, p. 13, 
n.s; andp. 431m. *. He, however, candidly acknowledges that 
* the repetition of the courrier, which offends us in this pailage, may be 
owing to the players having jumbled together the varieties of feveral 
editions, as they certainly have done in other parts of the Lage 

In the prefent inftance I think it is more probable that the repee 
tition arofe from the caufe affigned by Mr. Steevens.s Matone, 

This {peech at different times received much alteration and improves 
ment. The part of itin queftion, ftands thus in the quarto, 1597: 
And in this fort the gallops op and down 
Through lovers braines, and then they dream of love: 

O'er courtiers kenees, who ftrait on curfies dream: 

O’er ladies lips, who dream on kifles ftrait; 

Which oft the amgrie Mab with blifters plagues, 

Becaule their breaths with {weetmeats tainted are. 

Sometimes fhe gallops o'er a lawyer's lap, 

And then dreames he of {melling out a {uit : 

And fometimes comes ihe with a tithe-pig's taile, 

Tickling a parfon’s nofe that lies aileepe, 

And then dreames he of another benefice. 

Sometimes fhe gallops o'er a fouldier’s nofe, 

And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 

Of breaches, ambufcadoes, countermines, 

Of healths five fadome deepe, &c. . 
Shakfpeare, ap | obferved before, did not always attend to the propriety 
of his own alterations. Sreevens. ; ' 

7 —Spanijh biedes,) A fword is called 2 toledo, from the excellence 
of the Toleian fieel. So Grotius: : 

Gladivs 


OF 
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Of healths five fathom deep"; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he ftarts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, {wears a pPayer or two, 
And fleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horfes in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks® in foul fluttith hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids.lie on their backs‘, 
That preffes them, and Jearns them firft to bear, _ 
Making them women of good carriage. 
This is fhe— 
Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 
Thou talk'ft of nothing. 
Mer. True, I talk a dreams + 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 


Giadins Toletanus. 
#¢ Unda Tagi non eft uno celebranda metallo; 
«€ Urilis in cives eft ibi lamnafuos."’ Jounson. 
The quarto, 1597, initead of Spasifp blades, reads countermines. STE EV. 

In the paflage quoted from Grotius, alio has been conftantly printed 
inftead of uno, which makes it nonfenfe; the whole pointof the couplec 
depending on that word. I have corrected it from the original. Manone. 

8 Of bealths five fathom deep 5) So, in Weflward Hoe, by Decker and 
Weblter, 16071 “* —-troth, ir, my matter and fr Goflin are g 5 
they are dabbling together fathom deep. The knight has drumt fo much 
bealth to the gentleman yonder, on his knees, that he hath almof loft 
the ufe of his legs... Matones 

9 And bates the elf-locks, Sc. This [was a common fuperftition 5 
and feems to have had its rife from the horrid dileafe called the Plica 
Polonica. WarBuRTON, 

So, in Heywood's Iron 5 21632: 

*« And when I thook thefe Jocks, now kaotted all, “2 
“ As bal'din blood,"—, Matone. 
* when maids, &c.] So, in Drayton's Nimpbidias 
«© And Mab, bis merry guceny by might 
“ Beftrides young folks that lie ity 
2 (In elder times the mare that bight) 
« Which ex them out of mea[ure."* 

So, in Gerwa/e o Tilbury, Dec. 1.¢, 17. “* Vidiemus quofdam demones 
tanto welo mulieres amare, quod ad inaudita prorumpunt ludibria, et 
cum ad concubitum earum accedunt, wird mole eas opprimusl, nec ab 
aliis videnture” AMON Y MUS. . 

—of good carriage.] So, in Lowe's Labour's Lof, At I, fc. ii. 

*« —Jet them be men of good repute and carriage.” 

Moth, ake matter; he was a man of good carriage; great 

Cartiags; for he carried the town-gates,” &c, STERWEND- 


Begot 
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Begot of nothing ‘but vain fantafy; ° 

Which is as thin of fubftance’ asthe airs 

And more inconftant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bofom of the north, 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence*, 
Turning his face * to the dew-dropping fouth, 

Ben. ‘This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourfelves 5 
Supper is done, and we fhall come toolate. 

Rom. bfear, too early : for my mind mifgives, 
Some confequence, yet hanging: in the ftars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night’s revels; and expire the term 
Of a defpifed life, clos’d in my breaft, 

By fome vile forfeit of untimely death : 
But He, that hath the fteerage of my courfe, 
Direé& my fail+!—On, lufty gentlemen. 


Ben. Strike, drum*. [ Bxeant. 
SCENE V*. 
4 Hall in Capulet’s Hou/e. 


Muficians waiting. Enter Servants. 
1. Serv. Where’s Potpan, that he’ helps not to take 
away? he fhift a trencher’ ! he fcrape a trencher! 
: . Zs Serv. 


2 —from thence,] The quarto, 1597, reads t—in hafte, Srrevens. 

*— pis face] So the quarto, 1597. The other ancient copies have 
fide. Marvowr. 

3 ——and expire the term 

Of a de/pifed life,] So, inthe Rape of Luerece : 
“« An expir'd date, cancell’d ere well begun.” 

See Vol. X. p. 87,.0.8,, Martone. ’ 

4 Dire& my fail!) I have reftored this reading from, the elder quarto, 
as being more congruous to the metaphor in the preceding line, Swit 
is the reading of the folios Srzuxvews. 

Suit is the corrupt reading of the quarto rsg9, from which it got 
into all the fubfequeut copies, Maton. 

S$ Strite, drom.] Here the folio adds: They march abour the flage, and 
Serging men come forth with their nephing. STERVENS. 

| © This feene is added fince the frit copy. STeevenNse 

7 pin nf atrencher!] Trenchers were till uféd by perfons of 
good fathion in our awthor’stime. In the houfhuid-book of the carls of 
Northumberland, compiled at the begitmiing of the fame cenfOry, it ap- 

pears that they were common to the of the firft nubility. Pr : a 
: = cy 
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2. Serv. When good manners fhall lie all in one or 
two men’s hands, and they anwath’d too, ’tis a foul 
thing. | 

- Serv. Away with the joint-ftools, remove the court- 


cupboard *, look to the plate: thou, fave mea 
piece of march-pane® ; and, as thou loveit me, let the 
porter 


They were common even in the time of Charles I. See Vol. 1, py 54, 
nj. Marone. 

They continued common much Jonger in many public focieties, par- 
ticularly in colleges and inns of court; and are ftili retained at Lin- 
coln’s-Inne NicHors. 

On the books of the Stationers’ Company, in the year 1554, is the 
following entry: ‘Item, pay'd for x dofyn of trenchers. xxi d, Steev. 

8 —court-cupboard,) 1 am not very certain that 1 know the exact 
fignification cf court-cupboard. Perhaps it is what we ¢all at prefent 
the fide-board. It is however frequently mentioned in the old plays 
So, in a Humorous Day’: Mirth, 1599: **—thadow thefe tables with 
their white veils, and accomplifh the courtecupbcard.* Again, in the 
Roaring Girl, 1611: ** Place that in the court-euphoard.” Again, im 
Chapman's May-Day, 1611: ‘* Cosrt-cupboards planted with flag- 
gons, «ans, cups, beakers," &c. 

Two of thele court-cupboards ave fill in Stationers* Hall. Sterv. 

By “‘ remowe the court-cupboard,” the fpeaker means, I think, re- 
move the flaggons, ciips, ewers, &c. contained in it——A court-cup- 
board was not ftri€tly what we now call a fde-doard, but a recefs fitted 
up with thelves to contain plate, &c. forthe ufe of the table. It was 
afterwards called a suffer, and continued to be ufed to the time of Pope s 

** The rich suffer well colour'd ferpents grace, 
‘¢ And gaping Tritons (pew to wath your face.” 
The fide-doard was 1 apprehend, introduced in the prefent igi 
ALONE, 

The ufe which to this day is made of thofe eupboards is cxattly de- 
fcribed im the above-quoted line of Chapman; to difplay at Nad 
feftiwals the flagpons, <ans, cups, beakers, and other antique filver 
veflels of the company, fome of which (with the names of che donors 
inferibed on them) are remarkably large. Nuicnors. 

9 Save me a piece of march-pane;] March-pane was a confeéttion 
made of piftacho-nuts, almonds, and fugar, &c. and in high efteem in 
Shakfpeare’s time; as appears from the account of Elizabeth's 
eqtertainment in Cembridge. Itis faid that the u ty prefented 
Sir William Cecil, theirchancellor, with two pair of a march- 
Pane, and two fugar-loaves. Pecks Defiderata Curiofa, Vol. If. p. 29 

Gury. 

March pane was a kind of (weet bread or bifcvit: called by fome al- 
mond-cake, Hermolavs Barburus terms it maxapanisy vulgarly Mar- 
fius panis.G, marcepain and ma(fepan. It, marxapene. H, il mesapan. B. 
marcepeyR 
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pre let in Sufan Grinditone, and Nell.—Antony ! and 
an! 


2. Serv. Ay, boy’; ready. 
1. Serv. You are look'd for, and ¢all’d for, aik’d for, 
and fought for, in the great chamber. 
2. Serv. We cannot be here and there too.—Cheerly, 
boys; be brik a while, and the longer liver take all. 
(They retire bebind, 
Enter Cavurert, €c. with the Guef:, and the Mafers. 


1. Cap. Welcome, gentlemen! ladies, that have their 
toes 
Unplagu’d with corns, will have a bout with you:— 
Ah ha, my miftreffes! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? the that makes dainty, the, 
J’)) fwear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentiemen! I have feen the day, 
‘That I have worn a vifor; and could tell 
A ae gehts talein a fair lady’s ear, 
Such as would pleafe ;—’sis gone, "tis gone, ’tis gone : 
You are welcome, gentlemen * !—Come, muficians, play. 
A hall! a hall*! give room, and foot it, girls. 
[Mufick plays, and they dance. 
More 


marcepeym, i.e. maffa pura. But, as few underftood the meaning of 
this term, it begunto be generally though corruptly called mafipeyns 
morcepeyn, mortfepryns ana in confequence of this miftake of theirs, 
it foon took the name of martivs panis, an appellation transferred af- 
terwards into other languages. ore unias. HAWKING. . 

March-pane was a conftant article inthe deferts of our anceftors, $9, 
‘wn Atvlafius, acomedy, 1540: “ —fecing that the iffue of the table. 


fruits and cheefe, or wafers, hypocras, and marchpanes, or comfytures, . 


be brought in,” See Dugdale’s Orig. Jurid. pe 133- 
In the year 1560, I find the following entry on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Companys “ Item, payd for ix marjfbe poynes, xxvi. & viii. d. 
STEEVENS 
* —their toes} Thus all the ancient copicss The modern editors, 
’ following Mr, Pope, read, with more delicacy, their feer.—An editor 
by fuch capriciaus alerations deprives the reader of the means of judg- 
ing of the manners of different ages; for the word employed in the text 
undoubtedly did not appear indelicate to the audiences of Shakfpeare's 
time, though perhaps it would not be endured at this day. Maconxg. 
* You are welcome, gent/emen !| Thefe two lines, omitted by the mo- 
dern editors, 1 have replaced from the folio. Jounson. 
* Akall! a ball!) Such is the old reading, and the xe aes 
Ug 
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More light, ye knaves; and turn the tables up, 
And_quengh the fire, the room is grown too hot.— 
Ah, firrah, this anlook’d-for {port comes well. 
Nay, fit, nay, fit, good coufin Capulet?; 
For youand I are paft our dancing oer 
How long is’t now, fince laft yourfelf and I 
Were in a mafk? ; 

2. Cap, By’r lady, thirty years. 

1. Cap. What, man! ‘tis not fo much, "tis not fo 

much? 
Tis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come apres as quickly as it will, ; 
Some five and twenty years; and thenwe mafk’d, — 
though the modern editors read, 4 hall! a ball! The former excla- 
mation occurs frequently in the old comedies, and Gigaifies, make room. 
So, in the comedy of Doftor Dodypoll, 1600: : 
- © Room! room! a ball! a ball!" 
Again, in Ben Jonfon’s Tale of a Tub: 
*¢ Then cry, a ball! a ball!” 

and nomberlefs other pattages. STEVENS. 

5 —good coufin Capulet,] This coufin Capulet is wrd/e in the paper 
of invicstion Soe at Capi tis defcribed as old, covfin is probably the 
right word in both places. I know ‘not how Capulet and his lady 
right agree, their ages were very difproportionate; he has been pait 
matking for thirty years, and her age, as the tells Julict, is but cight 
and twenty. JoHNeon. 

Shakfpeare and other contempory writers ufe the word cowfin to de- 
note any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and fometimes even 
to denote thofe of lineal defcenc. . 

_ The kingscalls Hamlet frequently his coufin, though his nephew and 
ftep-fon : 
« But now, my coufin Hamlet, and my fon.” 
Richord Il. during a whole icene calls his nephew York, coufin 3 who —_ 
in his anfwer conftantly calls him uncle. And the old Dutchels of York 
in the fame play calls her grandfon, coufin. 
« Why, my young coufin, it is good to grow. 
« York. Grandam, one night, as he did fit at fupper;” se. 
in this very play Lady Capulet fays, 
«* Tybalt, my cousin, O, my brother's child |” 
and in Fletcher's Women Pleafed, Sylvia ftyles Rh at one time 
his aunt, at others his coufiz, tothe great annoyance + Sympfon, 
the editor, Mason, \ 
See alfo Vol’ VI. p. 504, 0-4, Matonz. 
_ * —our dancing days:) Thus the folio: the quarto reads, our fand- 
jog Gays Sraxvans, 
2. Cap. 
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2. Cap. "Tis more, "tis more : his fon is elder; fir; 
His fon 1s i . . . 

1. Cap. you tell me that >? 
His fon was but a ward two years ago. 

Rom, What lady’s.that, which doth entich the hand 
Of yonder knight °? 

Serv. IL know not, fir. 

Rom. O, the doth teach the torches\to burn bright ! 
It feems fhe hangs upon the cheek of night 7 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear*: 
Beauty too rich for ufe, for earth too dear ! 
So fhews a {nowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows fhows. 
The meafure done, I'll watch her place of ftand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now? 4 ed it, fight 
For I ne’er faw true beauty till this night’. 


5 Will you tell me, ws, This fpeech ftands thus in the firk copys 
Will you tell me that ? it cannot be fo: 
His fon was but a ward three years agoj 
Good youths i*faith !|—Oh, youth's a jolly thing !* 
There are many trifling variations in almolt every {peech of this play ; 
but when they are of little confequence I have forborne to encumber 


. the page by the infertion of them. ‘The laft, however, ef thefe three 


lines is natural, and worth preferving. Srzevens. 
© What lady's that, wbich doth enrich the band : 
Of yonder knight ?] Here is another proof that our authour had the 
and not Painter's Novel, in his mind. In the novel we are 
told, ** A certain Jord of that troupe took Juliet by the hand to dance.” 


In the poem of Romeus and Fuliet, as in the play, her partner is a 


knight + 
we With torch in hand a comely &eigh? did fetch her forth to 
eae hay PE Hy : 
7 —<xupon the check of nighr—|} S peare .¢ fame thought in 
his aseomeails f wich) ; 
6© Which, like a jewel hung in galiza’ 
.« Makes black night beautcous, and her old face new,” 
z Se, Lily Eaph NSe 
_ © Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear: in Lily's Eupbues: 
* A fair pearl in a Morian’s a tT + 
9 For I ne'er faw true beauty till this right.) Thos K. Henry VII. 
«¢ ———o beauty, — ~ ; 
*¢ Till now I never knew thee!" STeevanse, 


: Hs. 
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7b. This, by his yoi¢e, fhould be a Montague :— 
Fetch mé my rapier, boy :—What! dares che flave 
Come hither, cover’d with an antick face, 
To ficer and fcorn at our folemnity? =" 
Now, by the ftock and honour of my kin, 
To ftrike him deadI hold it notafin. ~~ 

1. Cap. Why, how now, kinfman? wherefcre ftorm 


_ you fo? i 
Tys. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe; ~ 
A villain, that-is hither come in {pight, 
To {corn at our foleminity this night. 
1. Cap. Young Romeo is’t? 
Tys. "Tis he, that villain Romed, 
1. Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
And, to fay truth, Verona brags of him, 
To bea virtuous and well-govern’d youth : 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in’my houfe, do him difparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
It is my will;.the which if thou refpect, 
Shew a fair prefence, and put off thefe frowns, 
An ill-befeemiing femblance for a featt; 
Tyb. It fits, when fuch a villain is a gueft ; 
I'll not endure him. ) 
_ 4. Cap, He thall be endur’d; 
What, goodman boy !I fay, he fhall ;=+Go to j= 
Am I the mafter here, or you? go to, 
You’ ll not endore’him!—God fall mend my foul— =” 
You'll make a mutiny among my guetts ! 
You will fet cock-a-hoop! you'll be the man! 
Tybs why? uncle, tis a fhame. . 
1. Cap. to, go to, 
You are a faucy boy :—Is’t fo, indeed ?— 
This trick may chance to {cathe you";—I know what. 
You thuft contrary me*! marry, ’tis time— 
> | Well 


‘2 bebcre d} i, €. todo ag an injary. Srrrvens. 
A 


See Vol. VI. p. 435, 1. 7- LONE. 
* Tou. me!] The ule of this verb is common fo ott olf 
Vol, IX.” ,] E* writers. 
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Well faid, my hearts:—You are a cox; go%:— 
Be quiet, or—More 5 ere light, for fhame !— 
Pll make you quiet; t!—Ch , my hearts. | 
Tyb. Patience perforce * with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my flefh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intrufiom fhall, 
Now feeming {weet, convert to bitter gall. Exit. 
Rom. If 1 profane with my unworthy hand [ro Juliet. 
This holy thrine, the gentle fine is this,— 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims *, ready ftand 
To {mooth that rough touch with a tender kifs. 
Ful. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too mach, 
Which mannerly devotion hogs in this; 
For faints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kifs. 
Rom. Have not faints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Ful. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muft ufe in prayer. 


writers. So, in Tully's Lowe by K. Greene, 1656: “rather wihhing to 
die than to contrary her refolution.” Many inftances more might be 
felected from Sidary's Arcadia. 
Again, in Warner's Albions England, 1602, B. 10. Chap. 59. 
«© —-his countermand thould have comtraried fo,”" 
The fame verb is ufed in Sir Thomas North’s tranflation of Plutarshs 
) STEEVENS. 
3 You are a princon; go:—] A ox is @coxcomb, a conceited 
perfon. The word is ube by Ben Jonfonin Tbe Cafe is alter’d, 1609 ; 
by Chapman in his comedy of May-Day, 1610; in the Return from 
Parnafus, 1606: ** Your proud univerfity Princox ;** again, in Fuimar 
Troes, 1633: ‘* That Princox proud;” and indeed by moftof the old 
o——dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders um jeune efoudeau fuperboma 
young princox boy, STEEVENS, A 
F: ecient perforce—] This expreffion is in part proverbial: the old 
ageis, . ’ ) 
“ Patience perforceis.a medicine for a mad dog.” So Eevans, 
$ If I profane with my unworthy band 
bis boly forine, the gentle fine is tbisy— ) 
| ALON. 
All profanations are. fuppofed to be expiated either by fome metito- 
rious action, or by fome penance undergone, and punifhment fubmir- 
ed er se soe: ee here fay, if I have ere rude 
couch of my my lips ftand ready, a3 two ing pilgrims, to 
take off that offence, to atone farae by a coe rapes Our poet 
therefore mui haye Spree soi, WArBuaron. 
= : Fie 
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Rom, G then, dear faint, let lips do what hands do; 

They pray, grant thou®, left faith turn to defpair, 

Ful, Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ jake, 

Rom. Then si a Me while my prayers ef ‘fi ae 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg’d.[Aqfiag ber, 

Ful, Then have my lips the fin ite ley ae took. 

Rom. Sin from my lips?.O trefpafs fweetly urg’d! 
Give me my fin again, 

‘ful. You kifs by the book*. 

Nurfe. Madam, your mother eravet a word with you, 

Rom. What is ae ase 

Nurje. Marry acnelor; : 

Her mother isthe ae of the hoitle, 

And a good lady, and a wife, and virtuous : 

1 nurs’d her daughter, that you ralk’d wathal j 
] tell you,—he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chinks ®. , 

Rom. Is the a Capulet? 
© dear account! my life is my foe’s debt. 

Ben. Away, begoue: the {port is at the bef. 

Rom. Ay, fo I fear; the more is my unreft. 

1. Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 
We have a trifling foolifi banquet towards * = 
. . Is 
£0 dear y fer ps do what band: do 
Thy troy, ne shoot te. Jatiee hod hia Léfore, that palm 
‘fo palm was holy palmers” ‘fi/s 5 afterwards (ays that palmers have 
< that they moft afe in prayer. Romeo replies, that ** the praycr — 
of his lips was, that they might do what hands do,” thatis, that =" 
they might hifs. Mason. } 

7 —lciffing ber.] Our poet here, without doubt, copied from the 
mode of his own time: and kiffing a Jady in a publick aflembly, we may 
conclude, waa not thought indecorous, In X, Henry VIII. he in like 
manner makes Lord Sands kifs Anne Boleyn, next to whom he fits at 
the iregres by Cardinal Wolfley. Maton. i 

© You hips by ebe book.] In 4s you Like it, we Gnd it was ufval 
quarrel by the booky and we are told in the note, that there were sai v4 
extant for good manners. Jalitt here appears to refer to a third kind, 
containing the grt of courtfbip, an example from which it is probable 
tome —— hath a PP oer v. | nay Pasi 

~~ ron : ‘ces Yor Which Me. Pe 
gen aes he ie i 
hal: Gea ee teady at 

. - Ba « What 
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Is it e’en fo? Why, then I thank you all ; 

I thank you, honeft gentlemen*; good night :-— 

More torches here !—Come on, then let’s to bed. 

Ah, firrah, [to 2. Cap,] by my fay, it waxes late; 

I'll to my reit. [Exeunt-all but Juliet and Nurfe. 
Ful. Come hither, nurfe*: What is yon gentleman? 
Nur/e. The fonsand heir of old Tiberio. 

Ful. What's he, that now is going out of door? 


Nurfe. Marry, that, I think, ng Pettuchio. 
Ful. be he, that follows there, that would not 
ance? xt 


Nurfe, I know not. 4. 
Ful. Go, alk his name :-~if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Narje. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
The only fon of your great enemy. * : 
Ful. My only love fprung from my only hate! 

'Too early feenunknown, and known too late ! 
Prodigious birth of love itis to me, 
That I mult love a loathed enemy. 
Nur/e. What's this? what's this? 
Jul..A thyme I learn’d even now 
Of one I danc’d withal. [One calls within, Juliet. 
Nurje. Anon, anon :— ) 


Come, let’s away; the ftrangers all are gone. [Exewnr, 


« What might be towards, that this fweaty hafie 
«¢ Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day?”? 
em. Again, in the Phenix, by Middleton, 1607 :—* here’s a voyage. to~ 
qvards, will make us all.”” Stevens. = 
It appears from the former part of this fcene that Capulet’s com- 
y had fupped. <A bangwet, it thould be. remembered, often meant 
in old times nothing more than a collation of fruit, wine, &c, So, 
in The Life of Lord Cromwell, 1602: 
| & Their dinner is our banguet after dinner.” ; 
_ Again, in Heath's Chronicle of the Ciel Wars, 1661, p. 6623 “ After 
dinner, _— ay saws At ‘s wet.” Matone. ; 
$— gentlemen ;] Here the quarto, 1597, adds 
~ © Irpromife you, bat Sonyone compart, 
-- & T would have been in bed an hour ago: es 
—._- Light to my chamber, ho!" Sz EVENS. ie 
1 Come hither, ourfe? What is yon, gentleman ¥] This and the fol- 
_ lowing Tm ice are taken from ie april? 4. 
See the poem of Romeus ond »Vv Pp: 479- a as 
oe ws ~ -8 2 2 uter 
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‘ Exter Cuorvs?, 
Now old defire doth in his death-bed lie, 
And young affection apes to be his heir ; 
That fair’, for which love groan’d for *, and would die, 
With tender geile match’d, is now fot fair, 
Now Romeo is belov’d, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; 
But to his foe fuppos’d he muft complain, 
And fhe fteal Tve’s {weet bait from fearful hooks ; 
Being held a foe, he may not have accefs 
To breathe fuch yows as lovers ufe to fwear ; 
And the as much in love, her means much lefs 
To meet her new-beloved any where: 
But paffion leads them power, time means to meet, 
‘Temp’ring extremities with extreme fweet, (Exit. 


—————— LLL 
ACT fl. SCENT £# 


An open Place, adjoining Capulet’s Garden. 
Enter Romeo, 


Rom. Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 
Turn back, doll earth, and find thy center out. 
[ He climbs the wall, and leaps down, 


Exter Benvou.io, and MERCUTIO. 
Ben. Romeo ! my coufin Romeo! 


2 This chorus added fince the firft edition, Porr. 

The ufe of this chorus is not eafily difcovered; it conduces nothing saa? 
to the progrefs of the play, but relates what is already known, o 
what the next feene will thew; and relates it without adding the im- 
provement of any moral fentiment. Jouwson. : 

3 That fair—] Fair it has been already obferved, was formerly 
ufed as a fubftantive, and was fynonymous to beauty. See Vol, III. 
Pp. 170,n,6. Matone. 

* —for which love groan’d oe ee the ancient copies, for which | 
all the modern editors, adopting Mr. Rowe's alteration, read—groan'd 
fore. Thisis one of the many changes that have been made in the 
text from not, attending to t phrafeology; for this kindof du- 
plication was common in Shakfpeare’s time. So, in Coriolanus: * In 
what enormity is Marcius poor in, that you two have not in abundance ?” 
See Vol. VIL. p. 184, n. 1. Againy in As you Like it, AGU, fc. vii s 


*€ methe {cone wherein we play fet Mast, M 
. ee 
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Mer, He is wife; | 
And, on my life, hath ftolen him home to bed. - ; 
Ben. He ran this way, and Seap’d this orchard wall + 
Call, good Mercutio. 
Mer. Nay, I'l conjure too— _ 
Romeo! himours! madman! pion! lover! 
Appear thou in the liknefs of a gh. 
Speak but one rhyme, and 1 am fatisfied ; 
Cry but-—Ah me! pronounce but—love and doye*; . 
Speak to my goffip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind fon and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that fhot fo trim, 
When king Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid 5.-- = 
. e. 


4 —pronounce but love and doves] Thus the firft quarto, 1697. 
Proncence in the quartos of 1599 and 1609 was made frovaunt. . 
Inthe firft folio, which appears to have been printed from the fatter 
of chef copics, the fame reading is adopted. The editor of the fe- 
cond folio arbitrarily fubftituted couply, meaning certainly couple, and 
all the modern editors have adopted his innovation... Prowaxt, as Mr. 
Stweevens has obferved, means prowifion; but! bave never metiwith ‘the 
verb Toprowant, nor has ahy example of it been produced. I have no 
doubt therefore that it was a corruption, and have adhered to'the “firf 
uarta. : . , 4 4 
9 In this very line, love and dowe, the reading of the original copy of 
1597, Was corrupted in the two fubfequent quartos and the folio, to 
w-love and day; and dir in the next line corrupted intoders Marowe. 
5 Young Adim Cupid, betbat poor fotrim, ~ 
* When king Copbetua lov'd the beggar-maid. | Cupid is called Adams 
with allufion to the celebrated archer Adam Bell, (fee Percy's Re/igues 


= of ancient Engi Poetry, Vol. J. p. 7.) whom Shakfpeere has again 


luded to in Mych ado about nothing: “ 1f 1 do, hang me ina bottle 
Jike a cat, and shoot at me ; and he that hits me, let him be clapp'd 
on the shoulder, and call'’d dom.’’—The old copies read Abrabam, the 
initial |gfter only ne probably ict down in the manufcript.. Th 

0! ne paffage fully fupports the emendation, which was fuggefted 
‘by Mr, Upton. Of this kind of ignorance the old copies of the play 
before us furnish a remarkable inftance in the next fcene. In the ori- 
ginal copy of 1597 we have this lines ad 
- 2 revs follow thee, my eed eee ten the world, ye" 

7 © two next quartos the word /ord being abbreyia according 
toa common fathion of that timeja—» vs Oat t. we i 

, And follow thee my La throughout theworld. =. 
the prigter of the quarto publithed in 1637, exhibited the line thus : 
follaw thee, my /owe, throughout the world, ot 
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He heareth not, he ftirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead®, and I muf conjure him.— 
I conjure thee by Rofaline’s bright eyes, 
By her fe ots fecigh = —— lip, ss 
By her fine foot, ftraight leg, niveri igh, 
And the demefnes that ieee Sainetes fen sh 
That in thy likenefs thou a to us, | 
Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mer. This cannot anger him: *twoul anger him 
To raife a {pirit in his miftrefs’ circle 
Of fome ftrange nature, letting it there ftand 
Till the had laid it, and conjur’d it down ; 
That were fome {pight: my invocation 
Is fair and honeft, and, in his miftrefs’ name, 
I conjure only but to raife up him, | 
Ben. Come, he hath hid himfelf among thofe trees, 
To be conforted with the humorous night®: fia 
| n 


and Mr. Pope, Mr, Theobald, and Dr. Warburton, adopted this ar- 
The Baltes hee al Copberva and the B id, 
aliad uded to, is Kix and t ar-ma 
or, a8 it is called in fome old he be fong of a Hake hinge 
The following ftanza, which Shakfpeare had particularly in view, 
“ The dlinded boy that /hoots fo trim, 
*¢ From heaven down did hie, , 
*¢ He drew a dart and thot at him, 
| ** In place where be did lies” 
fupports (as Dr, Percy has obferved,) the reading trim, which Je 
found in the firft quarto 1597, and which in the fuhfequent copies’ 
was changed to rrwe. The change was certainly not accidental; and -_ 
this is one of a great many inftances in Which I have obferved changes te 
have been made by the printer or editor, in the Jater quartos, and even 
in the firft folio, for the fake of fome imaginary improvement, and 
0 heaps ie ded ny "This pha pear have been fexenetly 
ape is _ 4 appears to have 
applied t young men, } our authoor's time, without any reference to 
the mimickry of that animal, It was an expreffion of nels, like 
poor fool, Nafhe, in one of his pamphlets, mentions his having read 
Lily's Eupbues, when he was a little ape atCambridge. Macone. 

7 By ber high forebeads==] Tt has already been obferved thar a high 
forehead was tn Shakfpeare’s time thought eminently beautiful. See | 
Vol. I. p. 85, n. 7; and Vol. VII. p, 505, 0. 7, Matone. 

* —the humorous night :} 1 Capote Shahar means humid, the 
moift night, C ufes the word in that (enfe in the tranf- 
tation of Homer, book Ji, edit. 1598 

E4 “ The 
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Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. , 

Mer. lf love be blind, love cannot hit the mark, 
Now wall he fit under a medlar tree, 
And with his miitrefs were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone— 
Ah, Romeo®, that fhe were, ah, that the were 
Aln open—ercasera, thou a poperin pear! 

i. ; Romeo, 


€ The other gods and knights at arms Mept all the bumorous 
night.” "Srervens. 

In Meafure for Meafure we have the vaporous night approaches ;"" 
which fhews that Mr, Steevens has rightly interpreted the word in the 
texte MALONE, 

9 Jb, Romeo, Sc. | Thefe two lines, which are found in the quartos 
ef 1597, 1599, and in the folio, were reyeGted by Mr. Pope, who in 
like manner has rejected qwaole feenes of our authour ; but what is more 
ftrange, his example hes in this inftance been followed by the fucceed- 
ing editors. 

However improper any lines may be for recitation on the flage, an 
editor in my apprehenfion has no right to omit any paffage that 13 
found in all the autheatick copies of his authowr's works, I know 
net on what authority it, has been faid, that thefe lines are a 
proof that §* éither the poet or his friends knew fometimes how to 
blot." They appear not only jn the editions» adreedy mentioned, but 
alfo in thatcopy which has no date,.and in the edition of 1637. < 

I have adhered to the original copy. The two fubfequent quartos and 
the folio read, with a flight variationy | . 

An open—or.thon a Pag pear. 

Shak{peare foljowed the fathion of his own time, which was, when | 
fomething indecent was meant to be fupprefltd,to print etcetera, in- 
flead of the word. See Minhheu’s Di@ionary, p, 112, col. 2. Our 

wamcet did not confider, that however fuch a pra@ice might be admitted 
na printed book, it is abfurd where words are intended to be recited. 
When thefe lines were fpoken, as undoubtedly they were to our an- 
ceftors, who do not appear to have been extremely delicate, the aor, 
mult have evaded the difficulty by an abrupt fentence, _ 

The unfeemly name of on ae ‘here alluded to, is well known. 

Poperingue is a town in French Flanders, twodeagues diftant from 
Ypres. from hence the Poperin pear was brought into England. 

What were the peculiar qualitiesof a Poperin pear, ] am unable to af. 
certain. The word was chofen, I believe, merely for the fake of a 
quibble which itis not neceffary to explain. Probably for the fame 
* reafon the Popering tree was preferred to any other by the authour of, 
mock poem of Hero and Leander, {mall 8vo. 1653; 0 
She thought it ftr tofeeaman — 
“ In privy walk, andthenanan 


i] 


Spe 
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Romeo, good night ;—I’[l to my truckle-bed ; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to fleep: 
Come, fhall we go? 
Ben. Go, then; for ’tis in vain 
To feek him here, that means not tobe found. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IL, 
Capulet’s Garden, 
Enter Romeo, 


Rom. He jefts at fcars*, that never felt a wound.— 
[ Juliet appears above, at a window. 
But, foft! what light through yonder window breaks ! 
It is the eaft, and Juliet is the fun !— 
Arife, fair fun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already fick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than fhe: 
Be not her maid’, fince the is envious; 
Her veftal livery is but fick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it ; caft it off.— 
It ismy lady; O, itis my love; 
O, that fhe knew the were? !— 
She fpeaks, yet the fays nothing ; What of that ? 
Her eye difcourfes, I will anfwer it.— 
I. am too bold, ’tis not to me fhe {peaks : 
Two of the faireft ftars in all the heaven, 
Having fome bulfinefs, de entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their {pheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? ah 
The brightnels of her cheek would fhame thofe ftars, 
As day-light doth alamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were not night, 
See, iow the leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
‘ <¢ She ftepp'd behind a Poperin 
‘© And titen'dfor fome Kit Sola LOWE. ' 
¥ He jefis at fears,] Thatis, Mercutio jets, whom he overheard. _ 
} | OHNSON. 
> Be not ber maid,] Be not a votary to the moon, to Dives . 
OHNSONes 
3 It is my lady; &c.] This line and half I have replaced, Jerson 


? 
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©, that I were a glove upon that hand ¢, 
That I might touch that cheek?! — 

ul, Ahmet = * 

beak agatne bright anal! Ge 0 

O, {peak again, bright ange ou art 

As glorious to: this might o being o’er my head, 

Asis a winged meffenger of heaven 

Untowthe white-upturned wond’ring eyes 

Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 

When he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds’, 

And fails upon the bofom of the air, | 
Ful. OQ Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 

Deny thy father, and refufe thy name: 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but {worn my love, 

And I'll no longer be a Capulet, | : 
Rom. Shall I hear more, orthall I {peak at this? [Afaes 
Ful. Tis but thy name, that ismy enemy j— 

Thou art thyfelf though, not a Montague *. 

What's 


4 0, thar I were @ glove wpon that band,] This paffage appears to 
have beea ridiculed by Shirley in Tbe Seboal of Compliments, 2 comedy, 


36373 | . 
ee ts Oh that I were a flea upon that lip,” &c, STeevens. 
$ w=mtouch thar cbeck !] The quarto 1997, reads—hifs that cheek. 
STEEVENS. 
© 0, [peak again, bright an I! for thow art 
As glorious to this night, &ce] The fenfe is, that Juliet ape 
peared as {plendid an obje@ in the yault of heaven obfeured by dark 
nefs, as an angel could feem to the eyes of mortals, who were falling 


as“ gaze upon him. 
gloriows ro this might, means as glorious an appearance in this dark 
wight, cc. STEEVENS, 
7 =the lazy-pacing clowds,] ‘Thus correéted from the firft editions 
in the others /ery-pu ng. Pore, 
® Tbew art thy} lf fires, gh, mot a Montague.) For the prefent punétua- 
tion] am accountable. It appears to me to afford a clear fente, which 
the line as printed in the old copies, where we haye a comma after 
skyfel » and no point after rbeugb, does not in my apprehenfion affora. 
wart, bowewer, fays Juliet, a being fui generis, amiable and per- 
fe&, not tainted by the enmity which your femily bears to-mine, 
According to the common punctuation, the adverfative particle 
ia vied without any propricty, or rather makes the patlage nonfenfe, 
 Aebough 
4 
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What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Wor arm, nor face, nor any other part» 
Belonging to aman. O, be fome other name! 


« Altbough thon art mot a Montague, not attuated by any of thofe 
pnjuftifiable prejudices that actuate your family, you are molt amiable 
and virtuous.” ‘The lady might with as much propriety have ob- 
ferved, that fhougé it was fummer, it was hot 5 or, rhowgd it was night, 
the fun did not thine. 

According to Mr, Steevens, the meaning is—* Thou art thyfelf, 
j. ¢, abeing of diftinguifhed excellence, though thow art soe (what 
thou appeare’t to others,) akin tothy family in malice.” If he was 
wot a Montague, or, a5 it is rightly explained, not akin tz bis fa- 
mily in malicey whence is the wonder that he is a being of diftingui 
excellence? or what the need of un adwerfative particle in fuch a 
propofition ? Lf indeed the lady had faid, that Romeo was a being of 
pncommun excellence, tbowgh be evar a Montague, fhe would have 
talleed with precifion, . 

Though is again ufed Shakfpeare in Midfummer- r 
Dream, AG III. fe, laft, in the fame fenfe ; 

«¢ My legs are longer though, to run away,” ‘ 

Again, in The Taming of the Shrew: 

« "Would Catharine had never feen him though.” 

Again, in KX. Henry FUL 

4 | would not be fo fick showgh, for his place.” 

Other writers Requenty ufe rhough for bowewer. So, in The Fatal 

DPowry, a tragedy, by Maffinger, 1032: 
# Would you have him your hufhand that you love, 
* And can itnort be?—He is your fervant, choughy 
** And may perform the office of a hufband.” 
Again, in Cupia’s Rewenge, by B. and Fletchers 
_ «€ — O difiembling woman, 
« Whom J muft reverence rhovgh. 

Again, in the Jat fpeech of the Adaid’s Tragedy by B. and Fletcher, 
Thig: 
: “ Look to him though, and bear thofe bodies in.” ” 

Again, in Otway's Penice Preferved: 

«t J thank thee for thy labour rhough, and him too,” , 

Dr. Warburton'’s interpretation is wholly inadmiffible. “* You 
would be juft whet you arc, [i e+ mot more excelient,] although you 
were not of the houfe of Montague.”"— Juliet is not here fpeculating 
whether, if Romeo were not, or ceafed to be, of the hoftile faction, 
his excellence was or was not capable of increafe; nor does the fay, 
“' thou would’? be thyfelf,” (as Dr. Warburton makes her fay,) bue 
* thou art = This, I fay, is not the fubjeét of her fpecula- 
tion. She is imply endeavouring to account for Romeo's being ami- 
able and excellent, tho | he pa Montague. And, to prove this, 
fhe afferts that he merely bears that name, but has none of the quali- 
ties of that hovice Matonz, 

What's 
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What’s in a name 9? that which we call a rofe, 
By any other name’ would fmell as fweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear ‘perfeétion which he owes, 
Without that title :—Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no pars of thee, 
Take all myfelf >. 
Rom. I alos thee at thy word: 
Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptiz’d ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Ful. pions man art thou, that, thus beniear ds in 
night, 
So ftumbleft on my counfel ? 
Rom. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am: 
My name, dear faint, is hateful to myfelf, 
Becaufe it is an enemy to thee; 
Had I it written, I would tear ‘the word. 
Ful. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 


9 —=nor any other part > i 

Belonging toa man. O, be fome other name! 

What's in a name ? &c.| The middie line is not foand in the ori- 
ginal copy of 1597, being added, it thould feem, on a revifion. The paf+ 
fage in the firkt copy ftands thus 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part: 
What'sin a name? That which we call a ‘on 

In the copy of 1599 and all the fubfequent ancient copies, the words 
wor any other rats were omitted by the overfight of the tranfcriber or 
ee, andthe lines thus abfurdly exhibited ; 

Nor arm norface, O be fome otber name! 
Belonging to a man. 
What’ sin a name, &c. 

Belongin angines é&c. evidently was intended to begin aline, as it now 
does ; but the printer having omitted the words nor any otber part, took 
the remainder of the fubfequent line, and carried it to that which pre- 
ceeded. The tranfpofition now made needs no note to fupport it, the — 
context in this and many other places faperictcg all arguments. 

Maton. 

* By any other name—] Thus the qu All the fubfequent 
ancient copies read—-By any other aw wage 

> nimi ee The clder quarto rea all I bawe. ' 

STEEVENS. 


Of 
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Of.that tongue’s utterance’, yet I know the found; — — 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague? 

Rom, Neither, fair faint, if either thee diflike*,, 

Ful. How cam'it thou hither, tell me? and wherefére ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hardto climb; — 
And the place death, confidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinfmen find thee here, 

Rom. With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch thefe 

walls 5; , ) 

For ftony limits cannot hold love ont : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt 3 
Therewore thy kinfmen are no let to me®. 

Ful, If they do fee thee, they will murder thee,’ 

Rom, Aiack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their {words?; look thou but {weet, 


3 My cars bawe not yet drunk @ hundred words 


Of that-tongue’s Si7aee) Thus the quarto, 1597. The fubfe- 
quent ancient copies read—of rhy t 


ongut’s wttering, We meet with 
almoft the fame words as thofe ate attributed to Romeo, in King 
Edward Ill, a tragedy, 1596: 


«« I might perceive his eye in her eye loft, 
“¢ His ear to drink ber feveet tongue's wererance.” Maton. 

4 Neither, fair faint, if either ebee diflike.] Thus the original copy. 
The fubfequent ancient copies read—fair maid, “If either ther di/like™* 
was the phrafeology of Shakfpeare’s age. So, it /ides me well; for it 
plealeeme well. Martone. 

5 With lowe's light wings did I o'er-perch thefe walls ;] Here alfo 
we find Sha re Following the fteps of the authour of The Hyflory of 
Romews and “fuliet, 1562: . 

“¢ Approaching near the place from whence his heart had lifes, 
** So light he wox, he /eap'’d rhe wall, and there he fpy'd Wit 
wite, . 
»@ Who in the windsqw watch'd the coming of her lord,—."" 
MALONE. 
© —no let to me.] i.e. no ftop or hinderance, So, in Hamiet: 
« By heaven I'll make a ghoftof him that /ers me.” 

Thue the original editions The fubfequent copies read—no flop to 
me. MAtone. "y = 

7 —<here lies more peril in thine eye, a 

Than revtety of their f My B. and Fletcher ‘have copied this 
thovght in The Maid of 1 ¢ Mill: 
«© — The lady may command, fir ; 
St She bears an eye more dreadful than your weapon.” 
STEEVENS. 


7 And. 
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And L am proof againit their enmity. ea ar 
Ful. 1 would ee for the world, hey faw thee here. 
Rom, I have night’s cloak to hide me from their 


And, but thou love me, let them find me here? 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued ', wanting of thy love. 
ba By whofe direGtion found’ ft thou out this place ? 
om. By love, who firft did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counfe), and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far | 
As that vai fhore wath’d with the fartheft fea, 
I would adventure for fuch merchandife. 
Ful. Thou know’ it, the mafk of night is on my face 3 
Elie would a maiden bluth bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou haft heard me fpeak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 
What I have fpoke; But farewel compliment*! 
Doft thou love me? I know, thou wilt fay—Ay ;. 
And I will take thy word s yet, if thou fwear'ht, 


8 — from their ight 5] So the fir quarte, All tive other ancient” 
copies have—from theireyes, Mavone. "3 

9 And, but thow lowe me, ler them find me bere:] And fo thou de 
but love me, I care mot what may befall mes Let me be found heres 
Such appears to me to be the meanings 

Mr. Mafon thinks that. ‘' bur thou love me," means, wale/s thoy 
- love me; grounding himfelf, I fuppofe, on the two fubfequent lines, 
But thofe contain, in my apprehenfion, adiftin€ propofition. He Grit 
fags, that he is content.to be difcovered, if he be but fecure of her 
afeaion ; and then adds, that death from the hands of ber kinfmen 
would be preferable to life without her love. Be, however, it muft be 
acknowledged, has often in old Englith the meaning which Mr. Mason 
would here affix toit. Mazowz, = 

* Than death prorogued,] i.@. delayed, deferred to a more diftant 
period. Soin A&IV. fc. i. 
7 * | bear thou maft, and nothing may prorsgye it, 

 Onthurfday next be married to this county.” MAtome, 
2 farewell compliment !] That is, farewell ogre forms, 
Masore 


Thou 
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Thou may’ prove falfe; at lovers’ perjuries, 
ae ny ove laughs, O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou doft love, pronounce it faithfully: 
Or if thou think’it I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be pevreriee and fay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but, elfe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 
And therefore thou may’ft think my haviour light: 
But truf me, gentleman, I’!l prove more true — 
Than thofe that have more cunning to be ftrange *, 
] fhould have been more firange, I muit confefs, - 
But that thou over-heard’fl, ere [was ware, 
My true love’s paflion: therefore pardon me; 
And not impyte this yielding to light love; 
Which the dark night hath io difcovered. 
Rom. Lady, by yonder blefied moon I fwear, 
That tips with flver all thefe fruit-tree tops,— 
Ful. QO, {wear not by the moon, the inconftant moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Left that thy love prove likewife variable. 
Rom. What fhall I {wear by ? 
Ful. Do not fwear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, fwear by thy gracious felf, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. | 
Rom. If my heart’s dear love— 
Ful. Well, do not fwear: pldouge [ joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contrat to-night : 
It is too rafh, too wnadvis’dy too {udden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceafe to be, 


3 Than thefe that bawe more cunning to be ftrange,|] “Thus the 
quarto, 1697. In the fublequemt ancient copies comeing was changed 
to—coying. MaLoNe, 

To de firange, im to put on affected coldnefs, to appear thy, So, in 
Greene's Mamita, 1593: “1s it the fahhion in Padua to. be fo firange 
with yourfriends?" Sazrvens. 

See Vol. Xs p. 38, Bs he MALONE, 


Ere 
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Ere one can fay—It lightens *. -Sweet, good night #4 
This bud of love, by camara ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. _ 
Good night, good night* as fweet repofe and reft 
Come to thy , as that within my breaft! 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me fo unfafisfied ? 
Ful. What fatisfa&tion canft thou have to-night? — 
Rom. 'The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine. 
Ful. I gave thee mine before thou didi requeit at: 
And yet] would it were to give again. 
Rom. Would’ft thou withdraw it? for what purpofe, 
love? 
ul, But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
Aw yet I with but for the mh I have: 
My bounty is as boundlefs as the fea, 
My love as deep; the moreI give to thee, 
The more 1 have, for both are infinite. 
: . . [Nurfe cals qithins 
I hear fome noife within ; Dear dove, adieu! 
Anon, good nurfe !—Sweet Montague, be ‘true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exit. 
Ram. O bleffed blefled night! Iam afeard, 
Being in night, all this is bur adream, 
Too flatiering-{weet to be fubftantial. 


Re-enter JULLET, above, 


Ful. eden dear Romeo, and good night, in- 
ee . 


. 4 Ere one can fay lightens.] Soy in the Miracles of Mefer, by 
rayton : 
« —Jightning ceafelefsly to burn, 
*¢ Swifter than thought from place to place to pals, 
** And being gone, doth fuddenly-retura ’ 
** Ere you could fay precifely what it was” | 
The fame aout occurs in the Midfummer Night's Dream. Strtvs 
Drayton's Miracles of Mofes was firit printed jn quarto, in 1604. 
i ' Manone, 
5 Sweet, good night !) All the.intermediate lines from, Sevset, 
night, to Stay but a little, Sec, were added aftes the Grit copy, STEEV. 


If 
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If that thy bent of love be honourable *, 
Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow, 
By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt rm the rite; 
And all my fortanes atthy foot Pillay, ~ = 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world: 
Nur. (Within.] Madam, — 
Fal. | come, anon :—But if thou mean’ft not well, 
I do befeech thee,— 
oor [Within,] Madam. 
Ful. By and by, T come:— 
Toceafe thy fuit ’, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will I fend. | 
Rom, So thrive my foul, 
Jul. A thoufand times good night Exit, 
Rom. A thoufand rahe 9 to want thy dare 
Love goes toward love, as fchool-boys from’their books ; 
But love from love, toward {chool with heavy looks, — 
_ [retiring fowly. 


Re-enter JULIET, above, 


Ful. Hit! Romeo, hift!—O, for a faulconer’s voice, 
To lure this taffel-gentle back again *! 
Bondage 


© Ifibat thy Went of lowe he bomowrable, &c.] In The Tragical 
Hyftory already quoted Juliet ufes nearly the fame expreffions : 
«¢ — if your thought be chafte, and have on virtue ground, 
*¢ Jf wedlock be the end and mart which your defire hath found, 
“ Obedience fet alide, unto-my parents due, 
*€ The quarrel eke that long ago between our houfholds grew, 
S€ Both me and mine I will a'l whole to you betake, 
“ And following you wherefo you ro, my father’s houfe forfake : 
“¢ But if by wanton lové and by unlawfal /uit 
“ You think in ripeft years to pluck my maidenhood's dainty fruit, 
‘© You are beguil’d, and now your Juliet you se/eeks, 
“* To cease your fair, and fuffer her to live among her likes.” 
| =- MALone. 
7 Te we fuit,—] So the quarto, 1997. The two fublequent 
guartos and the,folio have—thy frife. Matone. 
_ § Todure this taflel-gentle back again !] The taf or fierce (tor fo 
it thould be fpelc) is the male of the gojsbaw'; fo called, becaufe it 
2 : Ad or op apie xt female. — is — “omg of alll 
rds of prey. An r com eorge Turbervile, gent. 
Vou. IX, eben Sus peinted 
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Bondage is hoarfe, and may notdpeak aloud; , 
Elfe would I tear the cave where echolies, 
And make her or tongue more hoarfe than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name. 

Rom. \t is my foul, that calls npon my name : 
How filver-fweet found lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like fofteft mufick to attending ears ! 

Ful. Romeo! | 

Rom. Madam. 

‘Ful. At what o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I fend to thee? 

Rom. At the hour of nine. 

Ful. I will not fail; ’tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me ftand here till thou remember it. 

Ful. 1 thall forget, to have thee ftill ftand there, 
Rememb’ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll fail ftay, to have thee full forget, 
Forgetting anyother home but this. 


printed in 1575, I find a whole chapter on the faleon-gentle, &c. So, 
la Tée Guardian, by Mallinger :— 
« —then for an evening flight, 
tA riercel_gentle,” v 
Again, in Decker's March mein London, 1631: — 
© Your rajfei-~penele, fe’s lur'd off and gone.” ’ 
' This Species of hawk had the epithet of gentic annexed to it, from 
the eafe with which it wes tamed, and its attachment te man. Stary. 
It appears .from the old books on this fubjeét that certain hawks 
were confidered as appropriated to certain ranks.e The tercel-gpentle 
was appropriated to the prince; and thence, we may fuppofe, wes 
chofen by Julietas an appellation for her beloved Romeo. dn zn an- 
cient treatife entitled Lawhings Hunting, and Fifbing, with tbe true 
mealares of blowing, is the following patlage: : 
“« The names of all mannerof hawkes, and to whom they belong : 
. Fora Prince, 
There is a falcon gentle, and a terce/ gentle; and thefe are for a prince.” 
+ ae . Matone. 
9 ——/Madam,| Thus the original copy of asg7. In the ewo fubfe~ 
quent copies and the folie we havee-My aiece, What word was in- 
tended it ixdifficult to-day. ‘The editor of the fecond folio subiti- 
tuted——My (wee. 1 have already dhewn, that alithe alterations in that 
Copy Were made et random; aid have therefore preferved \the ori- 
ginal word, th,ugh lef tender than that which was arbisrarily fub- 
itituted in ws place. MALon a. . | | 


’ 4 Ful. 
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Ful. “Tis almoft morning, I would have thee gone: 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird ; , 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prifoner in his twifted Sy 
And with a filk thread placks it fad agit. 
So lovihg-jealous of his liberty. 
Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 
Jul. Sweet, fo would I: * . 
Yet I fhould kill thee with much cherifhing.  * 
Good night, good night! parting is fach fweet forrow, 
That I thallfay—good night, till it be morrow. [ZFxit, 
Rom, Slop dwell upon thine eyes, ‘peace in thy 
reaft!— 
*Would I were fleep and peace, fo {weet to ref! 
Hence will I to my ghoftly father’s cell ; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap co tell *. { Exit. 


SCENE III: 
Friar Laurence’s Cel/. 
Enter Friar Lawrence, with a bajfhet, 


Fri. Thegrey-ey’d morn {miles on the frowning night*, 
Checkering the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light; 
And flecked darknefs? like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path, and ‘Titan’s firy wheels*: e 
ow 


"1% Hence will I to my ghoftly father’s cell ; 

His belp to crawe, and my dear bap eo sell.| Thus the quarto, 
1597, except that it has good inftead of dear. That of 1599, and the 
folio, read : 

Hence will I to my ghoitly rier’: clofe cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear ay tell. Matone. 

® The grey cy'd morn, ni So the firtt edition. ‘The firt four lines 
of this fpeech, as has been obferved by Mr. Pope and Dr, Johnfon, are 
inadvertently bee twice over in the fubfequent ancient ms tye and 
form the conclufion of Romeo's. preceding {peech as well as the com- 
mencement qf the friar’s in the prefent fcene. Martone. 

3 And flecked derhat(r—] Flecked is {potted, i sag ftreak'd, or 
vatingated, In this feafe it is wied by Churchyard, in his Legend of 
Thomas Mowbray Duke of Worfalt. Mowbray, {peaking of the Ger- 
mans, faye; 

Fa * All 
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Now ere the fan advance his burnin geye, 

The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to dry, 
I muft up-fll this ofier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb$ ; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb: 
And from her womb children of divers kind 

We fucking om her natural bofom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for fome, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is fhe powerful grace®, thatlies 
In herbs, plants, Aoneh 7, and their true qualities: 


« All jagge’d and frounc’d, with divers colours deck’d, 
« They fwear, they curle, and drink till they be fieck'd,”* 
Lord Surrey ufes the fame word in his tranflation of the ath AE necid : 
“* Her quivering cheekes fecked with deadly Muine.” 
The fame image occurs in Much ado about Mothings AG V « fc. ili 
* Dapoles the drowly ealt With {pots of grey.” STeevens, 
‘The word is fill uled in Scotland, where ** a flecked cow” is a com- 
mon expreffion, See the Gloffary to Gawin Douglas's tranflation of 
Virgil, inv. feckit. Matone. 
4 From forth day's path, and Titan's firy wheels :] Thos the quarto 
" ¥597. That of 1599, and the folio haveeméurning wheels. 
‘The modern.editions read corruptly, after the a folio + 
From forth day's porh-evay made dy Titan's wheels, MALown. 
3 The earth, that's nature's mother, is-ber romd; |] \" 
«« Omniparens, cadem rerum:commune fepulchrum." 
tinge 
«€ The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” Aiton, 


mat STERVENS. 
50, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609+ 
“© —Time’s the king of men, 
« Por be's their parent, and be is their grave." Matont. 
6 powerful grace, | Efficacious virtue. Hae ag 
7 O, mickls is tbe powerful grace, that lies 
In herbs, plants, jtones, a This affords a natural introduétion 
to the friar’s furnifhing Juliet with the Meepy potion in AQIV, In 
the pafiage before us Shak{peare had the poem in hig thoughts: 
** But notin vain, my child, hathall my wand'ring been ;— 
#* ‘What force the flower, the plants, end metals, have to work, 
“ And divers other thinges that inthe bowels of earth do Jurk, 
«6 With care 1 have fought out, with pain I did thet prove 
' Luh E. 


For 
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For nought fo vile that on the earth doth live *, 
But to the earth? fome fpecial good doth give; 
Nor aught fo good, but, dtrain'd from that fair ufe, 
Revolts from true birth, fumbling on abufe: 
Virtue itfelf turns vice, being mifapply’d ; 

And vice fometime’s by attion di fed. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower* 

Poifon hath refidence, and med’cine power: 

For this, being {melt, with that part* cheers each part ; 
Being tafted, flays all fenfes with the heart, 

Two fuch oppofed foes encamp them full 

In man#as well as herbs, grace, and rude will ; 
And, where the worfer is predominant, 

Full foon the canker death eats up that plant‘. 


Enter Rom £O. 
Rom. Good morrow, father! 


Fri. Benedicite ! 


8 For nought fo vile that om the earth doth live,] The quarto, 15975 
teats t 
For nought {0 vile that vi/e on earth doth livee Srzrvens. 
9 ——te the carth—| i.e. to the inhabitants of the earth, Matowe. 
1 —of this {mall fower—]} So the quarto 1597. All the fubfequent 
ancient copes have—this wead flower. Maton. 
% —with that part—] i.c, with the part which fmells; with the 
olfactory nerves. Matons. 
3 Tawo fuch oppofed foes encamp them fill 
In man—] So, in ovr authour’s Lower’s Gomplaint s 
‘* —terror, aud dear modefty, 
«* Encamp'd in kearts, but fighting outwardly.” 
Thus the quarto of 1597. The quarto of 1599, and all the fubfe- 
vent ancient copies read—fuch oppofed dings. —Our authour has more 
an once alluded to thefe oppofed foes, contending for the dominion * 
of man.—=So, in Orbelloz 
«¢ Yea, curfc his better angel from his fide,” 
Again, in his t44th Sonnet: 
** To win me foan to hell, my female evil 
** Temprteth my Setter angel from my fide + 
6© Yer chis 1 me’er fhall know, but live in doubt, 
«¢ Till my bed angel fire my good one out.” Marone. 
4 Full foo tbe canker death eats up chat plent-} So, in our authour’s 
ggth Sonnet: . . r : 
« A vengeful canker eat him up to death," Matonge 


> What 
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What early tongue fo fweet faluteth me ?— 

Young fon, it argues a diftemper’d head, 

So foon to bid good morrow to thy bed ; 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges, fleep will never lie; 

But where unbruifed youth with uolef'd brain’ 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign: 

Therefore thy earlinefs doth me affure, 

Thou art up-rous'’d by fome diftemp’ratare ; 

Or if not fo, then here I hit it right— 

Our Romeo hath not been i bed to-night. 
Rom, That Jatt 1s true, the fweeter reft was mine, 
Fri, God pardon fin! waft thou with Rofaline? 
Rom. With Rofaline, my ghoftly father? no; 

J have forgot that name, and that name's woe, _ 
Fri. That’s my good fon: But where haft thou been 

then? 

Rom. I'll tell thee, ere thou afk it me again, 

T have been feafting with mine enemy ; 

Where, on a fudden, one hath prodded me, 

That’s by me wounded ; both our remedies 

Within thy help and holy phyfick lies®: - 

I bear no hatred; bleffed man; for, lo, 

My intercefgion upset oo foe. ath 
Fri. Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 

Riddlin corifesiion finds but riddling ochig 

Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is {et 

On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 

As mine on hers, fo hers is fet on mire; 

And all combin’d, fave what thou malt combine 

By holy marriage: When, and where, and how, 

We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of vow, 

I'll tell thee as we pafs; but this] pray, 

‘That thou confent to marry us this day. 


§ ——qwith suflug"d brain, &c.] The copy, 1997 f 
[= tig | drains ] PY» 1597» poets 
Doth couch his limmes, there golden fleep remaines.. 


’ Srexrvtws. 
” Wubi thy belp and bely phyfickites:]'See Vol, Vith p. 357 
ishin thy belp and boly pbyfics lies: ] See Vol, VI 575 2s 
and Vol. xX. Pp. 66, fs Qe ALONE. ] oF 357s 43 
F ri, 
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Fri. Holy faint Francis! what a change is here! 
Is Rofaline, whont thou didft love fo dear, 
So foon forfaken ? young men’s love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
‘Feu Maria! what a deal of brine 
Hath wath'd thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! 
How much falt water thrown away in waite, 
To feafon love, that of it doth not tafte! 
The fun not yet thy fighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ftain doth fit 
Of an old tear that is not wath’d off yet: 
If e’er thou waft thyfelf, and thefe woes thine, 
Thou and thefe woes were all for Rofaline ; 
And art thou chang’d? pronounce this fentence then— 
Women may fall, when there’s no ftrength in men, 
Rom. Thou chidd’ft me oft for loving Rofaline, 
Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine, 
Rem. And bad'ft me bury love. 
Fri, Not in a grave, , 
To lay one in, another out to have. 
Rom. I pray thee, chide not: the, whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow ; 
The other did not fo.. ’ 
Fri. O, the knew well, , wl 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not f{pe]l 7, 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, 
In one refpect I'll thy afiittant be ; 
For this alliance may fo happy prove, 
To turn your houtholds’ rancour to pure love *. 
Rom. OQ, let us hence; I ftand on fudden hatte, 
Fri. Wifely, and flow; They ftumble, thac run faft, 
[ Exeunt, 


7 —-and cold not fpell,] Thus the quarto, 1597. The fublequent 
ancient copits all have— ~~ —, 
Thy love did read by rote that could not [pell. 
I mention thele minvre variations only to thew, what 1 have fo often 
urged, the very high value of firft editions, Matons. 
* The two following lines were added fince the firlt copy of this 


play. STEEVENS. 
F% SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
A Street. 
Enter Bewvonio, and Mercurio. 


Mer. Where the devil thould this Romec be ?—Came 
he not home to-night? | 
.Ben. Not to his father’s; I {poke with his man, 
Mer. Ah, that fame pale hard-hearted wench, that 
Rofaliné, 
Torments him fo, that he will fare ran mad. 
Ben, Tybalt, the kinfman of old Capulet, 
Hath fent a letter to his father’s houfe. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will anfwer it. 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may anfwer a letter, 

Ben. Nay, he will anfwer the letter’s mafter, how he 
dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! ftabb’d 
with a white wench’s black eye ; thot thorough the ear 
with a Jove-fong ; the very pin of his heart cleft with 
the blind bow-boy’s but-fhatt ¥; And is he a man to en- 
counter Tybalt ? ™ 

8 hy, what is Tybalt? : | 

« More than prince of cats*, I can tell you®, O, 


9 athe wery pin of bis beart cleft with the blind bow-bhoy's but-fiaft ; 
The ailufion'e to pPsds The cleot, or white ph at week, At 
arrows are directed, was faftened by a black pin placed in the center of 
it. To hit this was the higheft ambition of every markfman. So, in 
Neo Wit like a Womor's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 

> “ ‘They have thot two arrows without heads, 

They cannot ftick i’ the but yet; hold out, knight, 
“§ And I'll cleawe the black pin i’ the midit of the white," 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: 
* For kings are clouts chat every man fhoots at ; 
*¢ Our crown the pin thac thoufands feek to chawe,” Ma Long. 
* Morethan prince of cats,—) Tybert, the name given to the cot, 
inthe ftory-book of Reynard the Fox, Waragunton,, | 

, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, &&. 1596:  —not Tidal 
prince of cats,” &e. STerveNns. a 

2 —I can tell you.| So the firt quarto, Thele words are emitted 

-Jaall the fublequent ancient copies, Martone, | 

;*) g% : he 
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he is the courageous captain of compliments’. He 
fights as you fing prick-fong, keeps time, diltance, and 
roportion* ; reits me his minim reft', one, two, and 
the third in your bofom: the very butcher of a filk but- 
ton®, a duellift, a duellift; a gentleman of the very firft 
houfe,—of the firft and fecond caufe7: Ah, the immor- 
tal pafflado! the punto reverfo! the hay °!— 
en, The what? 
Mer, "The pox of fuch antick, lifping, affeCting fan- 
tafticoes®; thefe new tuners of accents !—JBy Je/a, a 
wery good blade !—avery tall man!—a very good whore! 


3 —courageomt captain of compliments. | A complete mafter of all 
the laws of ceremony, the principal man in the dottrine of punétilio. 
« A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
*¢ Have chofe as umpire 5" 
fays our authour of Don drmado, the Spaniard, in Lowe's Labour's Loft, 
JonNson. 
& ——heeps time, diflance, and proportion ;] So “fonfon's Bebaai 2 
‘Note your difance, keep your due proportion of rime.” 
STEEVENS, 

5 mebis minim refs—] A minim isa note of flow time in mufick, 
equal to two crotchets. MAaLtone. 

6 —thewery butcher of a filk button,] So, in the Return from Par- 
Haj/ais 

és ‘’ Strikes his poinado a a pean vane ’ EEVENS. j 

7 A gentleman of the r ¢—of the frfl and fecond cau/e: 
eA oesemabol the on bt sae the firf? ag fecoqd caufey’ is a 
gentleman of the fir rank, of the fir eminence among thefe ducl- 
lifts; and one who underftands the whole fcience of quarrelling, and 
will tell you of the fr/f cau/e, and the jecond cauje, for which a man is to 
fight.—The Cisqwa, in 4s you Jike it, talkaof the feweath caufe in the 
famefenfe, STEEVENS. 

* —tbe bay /] All the terms of the modern fencing-fchool were 
originally Italiang the rapier, or {mall thrufing fword, being firlt ufed 
in Italy. The bey is the word aj, you dave it, ufed when a throft 
reaches the antagonift, from which our fencers, on the fame occafion, 
without knowing, I fuppofe, ary reafon forit, ery out, ba! Jounson. 

9 —<apfeding fantaflicoes;] Thusthe old copies, and rightly. The 
modern editors read, phanrofies Nath, in his Hawe will Bow to 
Saffron Walden, 1596, fays—** Follow fome of thefe newfangled 
Galiardo’s and Signor Fantaftico’s," &c. Again, in Decker’s comedy 


of Old Fortumatus, 1600:—* 1 have dane’d with queens, dallicd wich - 
ladies, worn ftrange attires, feen fantafficors, convers'd with humore 


fs.” &c. STEEVENS. 
Fantaflicoes is the reading of the firft quarto, 1597; all the fubfequent 
encient copies read arbitrarily and corrupt!y—pbantacics Matone. 


—Why, 
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—Why, is not this a Jamentabje thing, grandfire", that 
we fhould be thus afiiGed with thefe ftrange flies, thefe 
fathion-mongers, thefe A toes ot Pi *, who fand fo much 
on the new form, that they cannot fit at eafe on the old 
bench? O, their dons, their dons?! ' 


Enter Rom FO. 


Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring :—O flefh, 
fiefth, how art thou fifhified!—Now is he for the num- 
bers that Petrarch flow’d in: .Laura, to his lady, was 
but a kitchen-wench ;—marry, fhe had a better love to 
be-rhyme her: Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipfy; 
Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots; Thilbé, a grey 


¥ Why, is net this a lamentable thing, grandfire,] Homoroufly apu- 
ftrophifing his anceftors, whofe fober sens were unacquainted with the 
fopperics here complained of. Warnur Ton. 

2—rbefe pardon-mes,] Pardonnex-moi became the language of doubt 
or hefitation achong men of the fword, when the point ofhonour was 
grown fo delicate, that no other mode of contradiction would be en- 
dured. Jounson. 

The old copies have—thefe Pweg not, thef= pardon mez-moit. 
Theobald fir? fabitituted the French word, without any neceffity, 
MALONE. 

3 0, their bons, their bons!] Mercutio ig here ridiculing thofe 
frenchified fantaftical coxcombs whom he calls pardodnezmol's: and 
therefore, I fufpe& here he meant to write French tov. | 

O, their bon’s! their don’s! ' 

i. c. how ridiculous they make themfelves incrying out and being 

in ecfafies with every trifle; as he had juft defcribed them before : 
a very good blade!" &c. Tatomacn. ¥ 

The old copies read—O, their bones, their Jones! Mr. Theobald’s 
emeéndation is confirmed by a pafiage in Green's Tx Quogue, from 
which We learn that Jon jour was the common falutation of thofe who 
afie€&ted to appear fine gentlemen in.our authour's time: * No, I 
want the dom jeur and the tu guogue, which yonder gentleman has.” » 

Tory ond - ; r MALONE, 

bey | o much on the new form, that cannot fit at cafe on ibe 
old bench] This conceit is lof, if the double cag ot the 
word form be not attendédto. Farmer. 

A quibble on the two meanings of the word farm occurs in Lowe's 
Labour's Loft, AX. fc ii: —fitting with her on the form, and taken 
following her into the park; which, put together, is, in manner and 
form following.” STEEVENS, 

eye 
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eye orfo*, but not to the purpofe,—Signior Romeo, box 


jour ! there’s a French falutation to your French flop, 
You gave wy the counterfeit fairly laft night. 

Rom. Good morrow to you both, hat counterfeit 
did I give you? 

Mer. The flip, fir, the flip® ; Can you not conceive? 


Rom * 


4 Thifé a eye or fo,] He means to allow that Thifbé hada 
very fine eye; for from various paflages it appears that a grey eye was 
in our authoar’s tiene thouglit eminencly beautiful. This may feem 
ftrange to thofe who are not converfant with ancient phrafeology 5 but 
a grey cye undoubtedly meant what we now denominate a d/ue eyes 
Thus in Venus avd Adonis: 

«* Her wo 5/we windows faintly the upheaveth,"— 
i. e. the windows or lids of her blue eyes, In the very fame poem the 
eyes of Venue are termed grey: . 

‘* Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning.” 

Again, in Cymbeline : 

«¢ To fee the inclofed lights, now canopy'd 

« Under thefe windows; white and azure lac’d ; 

« With blue of heaven’s own tine.” 

In Twelfth Night, Olivia fays, 1 will give out divers fchedules of 
my beawty ;—as item, two lips, indifferent red; icem, two grey eyes, 
with lids tothem,” &. So Julia, in the Tao Genelemen of Verone, 
{peaking of her rival’s eyes, as eminently beautiful, fays, 

“ Her eyes are as glafs, and fo are mine,” 
And Chaucer has the fame comparifon : 
‘¢ = hire eyes gray 8 ” 

This comparifon proves decifively what I have afferted ; for clear and 

tranfparent glafs is not what we now call grey, but blue, or azure. 
MALONE. 

3 oe French flap.) ny are large loofe breeches or trowfers, worn 
at prefent only by failors, Steevens. 

See Vol. IL, ns 376, n. 9. Matone. 

© —What counterfeit, &c. 

Mer. The flip, fir, the flip ;] To underftand this play upon the 
words counterfeit and it fhould be obferved that in our author's 
tinte there was a counterfeit piece of money diftinguithed by the name 
ofa flip. ‘This will appear in the following inftances: ‘* And there- 
fore he went and got him certain fips, which are counterfeit pieces of 
men ieee or. and covered over with filver, wh lyse 
mon ec se’ Thiewes falling owt, true men come dy tbei 
goods; by Robett Greene. aes 


net 
eee] Had like e” have been “< Abus’ 
, us 
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Rom. Pardons good Mercutio, my bufinefs was great 3 
and, in fuch a cafe as mine, a man may ftrain conrtefy. 

' Mer. That's as much as to fay—fuch a cafe.as yours 
conttrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning—to coart’fy. 

Mer. Thou haft mof kindly hit it. 

Rem. A moft courteous expofition. 

Mer, Nay, I am the very pmk of courtefy. 

Rom. Pink for flower. 

Mer, Wight, 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower’d?. 

Mer, Well faid*: follow me this jeft now, till thou 
haft worn out thy pump; that, when the fingle fole of it 
A worn, the jeil may remain, after the wearing, folely 

lar. 

: ye O fingle-foled jeft®, folely fingular for the fingle- 
nefs : 


*¢ Abus'd i’ the bufinefs, had the flip flurr’d on me; 
“ A counterfeit.” Magnetich Lady, A. 111. S.vi. Rezo. 

‘The flip is gain ufed equivocally in Ne Mirlike a Woman'sy a come- 
dy, by Middleton, 1657: ' Glows. Becaufe you ihall be fure on't 
you have given me a nine-pence here, and I'll give you the flip for 
it.” (Exit, Matone. 

7 mthen is my pump swell floger'd. Here is a veia of wit too thin 
to be eafily found. ‘The fundamental idea is, that Romev wore pushed 
pumps, that is, punched with holes in figures, Jonson, | 

See the fhoes of the morris-dancers in the plate at the conclufion of 
the firft part of K. Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet’s remarks annexed to it. 

It was the cultom to wear ribbons in the thoes formed nto the hhape 
of rofes, or of any other flowers. So, inthe Mfa/gue bythe gent. of 
Gray's-Inn, 1614: “ Every matker’s pum was fatten'’d with a fower 
fuitable - his 750 hc eee pS : : - 

® Fell faid: | Sathe original copy. The quarto of Q, and the 
other fst mi copies, have—Swre wit, follow, Bec. Whar meant, t 
fuppofe, was—Sbeer wit! follow, &e, and this corruption may ferve to 
jwitify an emendation that T have propofed in a paliage in Aniony and 
Cleopatra, where I am confident fare Was a printer's blunder, See 
Vol. VII. p 483, 9. 5 Mavome. 

9 O fingle-foled je,] This epithet is here ufed equivocaliy. It 
formerly fignifed mean or contemptible; and thatis one of the fenfes 
in which itisuled here. So, in Holinthéd’e Defcription of Ireland, 
p23 °—“ which was not unlikely, confidesing that a meane tower 
might ferve {uch jingle-foule kings as were at thoie daies in Ireland.” 

ALOK Es 


Mer. 
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Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio; my wits fail, 

Rom. Switch and fpurs, twitch and {purs; or 1’ll cry 
a match. ; : 

Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild«goofe chafe, I have 
done; for | ia haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy 
wits, than, I am fure, I have in my whole five: Was [ 
with you there for the goole? 

Rom. Thou waft never with me for any thing, whea 
thou walt not there for the goofe. 

Mer. \ will bite thee by the ear* for that jeff. 

Rom. Nay, good goofe, bite not*. 

Mer. Thy witis a very bitter fweeting 7; itis a mot 
fharp fauce. 

Rom. And is it not well ferved in to a fweet goofe ? 

Mer. O, here’s a wit of cheverel*, that ftretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad ! 

Rom. I ftretch it out for that word—broad: which 
added to the goofe, proves thee far and wide a broad 

oofe. 
: Mer. Why, is. not this better now than groaning for 
love? now art thou fociable, now art thou Romeo; 
now art thou what thou art, by art as well as by 


1 I will bice thee by the ear-—] So Sir Epicure Mammon to Face ia 

Jonfon's 7 ag 
** Slave, 1 could biterbine car.” Steevens. 

+ d goofe, bite -not.] is a proverbial expreflion, to be found in 
Ray's Collection; and is ufed in Tée Two Angry Women of Abington, 
1599» paloeeg ie A bitter f pe 

- ——a very bitter fweeting 5 itter fweesing, is an le of that 
name. Bo, in reas loft ya and T: manele 260ine ve 

#« as well crabs as /qweetings is founmer fruits.” 
Again, in Fair Em, 1631: 

‘© —what, in difpleafure gone! 

“ And left me fuch a eaen aee to gnaw upon?"* Sreeyv. 

4 —a wit of cheverel,| Chevere! is foft leather for gloves. Jonnte 

So, in the Two Mfaidi af More-clacke, 1609: 

‘© Drawing on love's white hand a glove of warmth, 
* Not cheverj/ ftrecching to fuch prophanation,”* 
Again, in TheOw/, by Drayton: . : 
*§ A chevereliconfcience, anda fearching wit.” S7vEzveNns. 
Cheweril is from Chevseuil, rocbuck. Muscrave. 


nature: 
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nature: for this driveling“love is like a great natural, that 
ruas lolling up and down to hide his bauble in a hole‘. 
Ben, Stop there, ftop there. 
oe Thou defireft me to op in my tale againit the 
ir®, 
Ben. Thou would’ft elfe have made thy tale large. 
Mer. ©, thou art deceived, I would have made it 
fhort: for I was come to the whole depth of my tale: and 
'y indeed, to occupy the argument no longer’. 
m. Here’s goodly geer! 
Enter Nurle, and Perer. 


Mer. A fail, a fail,.afail®! 

Ben. Two, wwo; a fhirt, and a fmock. 

Nurfe. Peter i ' 

Peter. Anon? 

Nurje. My fan, Peter®. | | 

_ Mer. Pr’ythee, do, good Peter, to hide her face; for 
her fan’s the fairer of the two. 





5 =<» bide bis bauble ix a ole} It has been already obferved by Sir 
7. Hawkins, in a note on All's Well, &c. that a bawb/e was one of the 
accodtrements of a licenfed fool orjefter. So again, in Sir W. D'Awen 
nants Albowine, 1629: ** For fuch rich widows there love court fools, 
and ule to play with their baubles.“ | 
See the plate at the end of KX. Henry IV. P. 1, with Mr, Tollet's ob- 
fervations on it. STEEVENS. 
6 —apoinft the bair.] A comtrepoil: Fr. An expreffion equivalent to 
one which we now ufe,—** againit the grain.” STeevens. 
7 —<fe occupy the argument mo /onger.] Here we have another wan- 
ton allufion. See Vol. V. p. 391, 0.5., MALONE. | 
8 Mer. 4 fail, a fail, @c.] Thus the quarto, as97- In the fobfe- 
qvent ancient copies tbete words are erroncoufly given to Romeo. 
MALOWE. 
9 My fan, Peter,] The bufinefs of Peter carrying the Nurje’e fan, 
feems ridiculoug according to modern manners; but I find foch was 
formerly the pradtice. In an ‘old pamphiet, called “ The Serwing- 
man's Comfort,” 1998, we are informed, “* The miffrefs muit have dnc 
to carry her cloake and hood, anotherher fenne.” Farmer. 
Again, in Lowe's Labosr's Laff  - iT ; 
To fee him walk before 2 lady, and to déar @ far, 
Again, in Ewery Alam owt of bis Hemoav: “ If any lady, &, wants 
an upright gentleman in the nature of s.aratleinpcatler, é&c. who can 
hide his face with her fan,’ &cs Srsavana, 
Nurje. 
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Nurfe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den’, fair gentlewoman. 

Nurfe, [sit goodden? — . 

Mer, Tis no lefs, [ tell you; for the bawdy hand of 
the dial? is now upon the prick of noon. ‘ 

Nurfe. Out upon you | what a man are you? | 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made him- 
felf to mar. 

Nurfe. By my troth, it is well faid;—For himfelf to 
mar, quoth’a?—Gentlemen, can any of you tell me 
where | may find the young Romeo? 

Rom. lean tell you; but young Romeo will be older 
when you have found him, than be was when you fought 
him: I am the youngeft of that name, for ‘fault of a 
worfe. 

Nurfé You fay well. 

Mer. Yea, is the worft well? very well took, i’faith; 
wilely, wifely. 

Nurfe. If you be he, fir, I defire fome confidence with 

Ou. 
: Ben, She will indite him to fome fupper. 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd! Soho! 

Rom. What haft thou found? 

Mer. No hare, fir?; uniefs a hare, fir, in a lenten 
pye, that is fomething ftale and hoar ere it be fpent, 


i God ye good den,} i, e. God give you a gond even. The firt of 
thefe contractions is common among the ancient comix writers, So, 
in R. Brome’s Northern La/s, 1633: 

** God you good even fir."’ ST2EvVENS. 

® ——the band f the diai—]} in the Puritan Widow, 1607, which 
has been attributed to our author, is a fimilar cxpreffion; *—the fel 
kewe of the diall is upon the chrifle-crofie of noon.”” Srrevens. 

5 No bare, fit;] Mercutio having roared out, So, bo! the cry of 
the fport{fmen when they (tart a hare, Romeo aks what be bas found. 
And Mercutio anfwers, No bare, &c. The reftis a feries of quibbles 
unworthy of explanation, which he who does not underftand, needs 
not lament his ignorance. JouNson. 

52 bo! is the term made ule of inthe field when the hare is found in 
her feat, and not when theis farted. A.C. 


Bn 
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An old bare boar*,  ~ oo 
Is wery good meat in lent : 
But a bare that ts bear, 
Ts 100 much for a fcore, 
When it boars ere it be Jpent.— | 
Romeo, will you come to your father’s? we'll to dinner 
thither. | 
Rom. Twill follow you. 
Mer. Farewel, ancient lady ; farewel, lady, lady, lady 4. 
[Exeunt Menewr10, and Benvo.io. 
Nurje. Marry, farewel®!—I p-ay you, fir, what faucy 
merchant was this7, that was fo full of his ropery *? 
Rom. A gentleman, nurfe, that loves to hear himfelf 
talk; and will pee more in a minute, than he will 
ftand to-in a month. se 


4 An old bare hoar,] Hoar or beary, is often ufed for mouldy, as 
things grow white from moulding. So, in Pierce Pannyleft’s Supplica- 
tien to the Dewil, 1595: ** —as boary as Dutch butter." Again, in 
F. Beaumont's Jeter to Sp-ght on his edition of Chaucer, 16027 
«¢ Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd and bogrie 
with over-long tying.” STrevens. 

Thefe Jines appear to have been part of an old fong. In ‘the quarto 
1597, we have here this ftage direétion : * Hewalks betaueen rbem, [i..c. 
the nurfe and Peter,) and finzs. Mavonn, ps f 

5S lady, lady, /ody.| The burthen of an old fong, See Vol. IV. 
P» 38, p.6. STEVENS. . | 

Marry, farewell |—} Thefe words | have rcovered from the quarto, 
3597. MALONE. ; 

7 —qubas feucy merchant was this, &c.] The term merchant which 
was, aod even now is, frequently applied to the loweft fort of dealers, 
feems anciantly to have been ufed on thefe familiar occafions in con- 
tradiftinGion to genileman; fignilying that the perfon thewed by his be- 
haviour he was a low-fellow, The termehap, i. c. chapman, a word 
of the fame import with merchene in its lels ve(peétable fenfe, ts Mill 
in common ufe among the wiaten a general denomination for any 
perfon of whom they mean to {peak with freedom or difrefpect. . | 

st \. alee tes STLEVENSs. 
See Vol, VI.p. 38, met. Matowe, 

& —of his repery 7 Ropery was anciently ofed in the fame fenfe as 
roguery is now, » in the bree Ladies of 2 15943 
Pt. e¢ Thou art very pleafant and full of thy-roperys.” 
 Rope-tricks arc mentioned in another place, STEEVENSs 
See Vol. ll. p. 271, 0-6. Maron, : 

, Nur/e. 
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Nur. An’a {peak any thing againf me, I'll take 
him down ‘an ‘a were luftier than he is, and twenty fuch 
cks’® ; and if I cannot, I'll find thofe that fhall. Scurvy 
nave! I am none of his flift-gills; I am none of his 
fkains-mates*:— And thou muft ftand by too, and fuffer 
every knave to ufe me at his pleafure ? 

Pet, [fawno man ufe you at his pleafure ; if I had, my 
weapon fhould quickly have been out, I warrant you; [ 
dare draw as foon as another man, if I fee oceafion in a 
good quarrel, and the law on my fide. 

Nurje. Now, afore God, I am fo vex’d, that every part 
about me quivers. Scurvy knave! —Pray you, fir, a 
word: and as I told you, my young lady bade me in- 
quire ou out; what the bade me fay, I will keep to my- 

elf: but firit let me tell ye, if ye thould lead her into a 
fool’s paradife, as they fay*, it were a very grofs kind 
of behaviour, as they fay : for the gentlewoman is young ; 
and, therefore, if you fhould deal double with her, truly, 
it were an 111 thing to be offered to any geutlewoman, 
and very weak dealing, 


9 —fuch Jacks 5] See Vol. Il. p. 214, m5: Matone, 

t —none of bis fkains-mates :] None of bis /hains-mates means, J appre- 
hend, none of his cut-throat companions. Martone. 

A fiein ot fain’ was either a knife or a fbort dagger. “By frainse 
mares the nurfe means none of his loofe companions who frequent the 
fencing-fchool with him, where we may fuppofe the exercife of this 


weapon was taught. 
‘The word is uled in the old tra of Soliman end Perfeda, 1599 : 
«¢ Againft the light-foot Irith have I ferw’d, 
* Andin my tin beare tokens of their Acins.” 
Green, in his Quip for an upflart Courtier, defcribes “ an ill-fa- 
vour’d knave, who wore by his fide a Acine like a brewer's bumg-knife.” 
Shein is the Iridy word for a tnife. StTEEveNs. 
Swift has the word in his defcription of an Ivith feafts 


ae casi 
2 Pr prorat ig Garelitasine they foysT Sas” 
am of pleafant delightes, containing fundrie new foncts, &e, 
534: > : sr ay bes wins : 

« They heave the they did begin s 


* ‘They prate, and make the matter ice 
© nd leave her in fasles paradije.” Matonne 


Vou. IX, 7 G . Rom. 
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Rom. Nurfe, commend me to thy lady and miftrefs. 
I proteft unto thee,— ' 

Nurfe. Good heart! and, i’faith, T will tell her as 
much; Lord, lord, the will be a joyful.woman. 

‘Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurfe? thow doft not 
mark me. ' 

Nur/e. L will tell her, fir,—that\yoa do proteft ? ; which, 
as I take it, is a gentleman-like offer. 

Rom. Bid her devife fome means to come to fhrift 
This afternoon ; , . . 
And there fhe fhall at friar Lawrence’ cell 
Be fhriv’d, and marry’d. Here is for thy pains*. - 

Nurje. No, truly, fir; not 2 penny. 

Rom. Go to; I fay, yov fhall. 

Nur. This afternoon, fir? well, fhe thall be there. 

Rom. And fay, good nurfe, behind the abbey- wall: 
Within this hour my man -fhall be with thee; 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled ftair®; 
‘Which to the high top-gallant of myjoy® ~~ 
Mutt be my convoy in the fecret night. 
Farewel !—Be trufty, and I’ll quit thy pains. 
Farewel!—Commend me to thy miftrefs. 


3 —proteft ;] Whether the repetition of this word conveyed any idea 
peculiarly comic to Shakfpeare’s audience, is not at prefent to be ce- 
termined. ‘The vfe of it, however, is ridiculed in the old comedy of 
Sir Giles Goofecop, 1606+ : . 

-« There is not the beft duke's fonin France dares fay, f prote?, till 
he be one ahd thirty years old at leaft; for the inheritance of that 
word is not to be poflefied before.” Stexgvens. Y 

“4 —Here is for thy pains.] So, in The Tragical Hyfery of Romess 

«+ Then he vi crowns of gold out of his pocket drew, 
‘© And gave them her ;—a flight reward, quoth he ;—and fo 

; adieu.” Matone. — $ 

“§ —tike a tackled fair 5} Like fairs of rope in the tackle of a hhip. 

. : - . : HN SON- 

A flair, for a fight of Rairs, is fill the language of autine, and 
Was probably once common to both | oms. Matone. ite 
_ © —top-gallant of my joy] The sop-gellantis the higheit extremity 

_ of the matt of « thip. ~ i? - mer es a 
The exprefiion is common toe many writers; am the reft, to 
Markham in ‘his Englif Arcadia, 1€07 : © m=beholding in the high 
OUfene” SYESVENE, a 


. Nurs 
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re God in heaven blefs thee |\—Hark you, fir. 
mo What fay't thou, my dear nurfe? . 
. Nur/fe. Ys youreman fecret? Did youne’er hear fay— 
Two may keep counfel, putting ofe away? 

Rem. I warrant thee7: my man’s as trae as fteel. 

Nurje. Well, fir; my miitrefs 1s the {weetett. lady— 
Lord; lord !—when *twas a little prating thing*,—O;— 
there’s a nobleman in town, one Paris, that would fain 
lay knife aboard; but the, good foul, had as lieve fee 
a toad, avery toad, as fee him. I angér her fometimes, 
and tell her that Paris is the properer man; but, I'll war- 
rant you, when I fay fo, fhe looks as pale as any clout in 
the varfal world. Doth not rofemary and Romeo begin 
both with a letter 9? | 

Rom, Ay, nurfe; What of that? both with an R. 


7 I warrant thee:] J, which is not in the quartos or firit folio, was 
fupplied by the editor of the fecond folio, Marone. : 
8 Well, fir 5 my mifirels is ibe te? lady :—Lord, lord !—qwhee 
"rqvas a little prating things—] So, in the poem : 
* And how fhe gave herflck in youth, fhe leaveth not to tell. 
«A pretty babe, quoth the, ic was, when it was young ; 
#6 Lord, how it could full prettily have prared with its tonguc,” 


Sec. 
This dialogue is not found in Painter's Rhomeo and Julietta 
> : " Ma.onrs 
© Doth mot rofemiary and Romes begin both with a letter? |] By this 
queftion the nurfe means fo infinuate that Romeo's image was ever 
in the mind of Juliet, and that they would be married. Rofemary 
being conceived to have the power of ftrengthening the memory, was 
an emblem of remembrance, and of the atte€tion of lovers, and (for 
this reafon probably,) was worn at weddings. So, ia A Handful! of 
pleafant Delires; dc. 1534: : ; 
«© Rofemary is for remembrance, 
«© Betweene us daie and night, 
ee ee that 1 might alwaies have 
: fe ou prefent in fight." 
Again; in our authour’s Hamlet : f a aes 
‘t There's rofemary, that's for remembrance." . 


That rofemary was much ufed at weddings, appears from mang 
paflages in the old plays. So, in the Noble Spenifh Soldier, 1634 % 
“ I mect few but are ftuck with rofemary s-every one afk'd mey who 
Wasto be married?" Againy in the Wit of a Woman, 1604: * What 
5 here todo? Wine and cakes, and reofemary, and nofegaies ? What, a 
wedding? Manowne a 


Gi | Nurje. 


¥ 
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Nurfe. Ah, mocker! that’s dog’s name. R is 
for the dog. No; I know at ns with fome other 
letter? : and fhe hath the prettiett fententious of it, of 
you and rofemary, that it would do you good to hear it. 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady. [ Exit. 

Nurje. Ay, a thoufand times.—Peter ! 

Pet. Anon? = ; | 

Nur/e. Peter, Take my fan, and go before*. [Exeuat. 


SCENE V. 
Capulet’s Garden, 
Enter JULIET. 


Ful. The clock ftruck nine, when I did fend the nurfe ; 
In half an hour fhe promis’d to return, 
Perchance, fhe cannot meet him :—that’s not fo.— 
O, fhe is lame! love’s heralds thould be thoughts *, 


* Ab, mocker! that's the dog’: name. -R. ia for the dog. No; I 
Anovw it begins with fome erber deter 2} This pafiage is ‘not in the ori- 
ginal copy of 1597. The eS 1§99, ‘and folio read—Ah, mocker, 
that’s the dog's name. R is for the no, 1 know it begins, &ce The 
emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

Dr. Warburton obferves that Ben Jonfon in his Enxglif Grammar, 
fays, that R is the dog’s name, and hirreth in thie found. : 

, “ britata canis quod R R quam plutimadicat” Lucile’ » 

I am not fure that Mr. Tyrwhitt’s emendation is neceflarys An 
abrupt fentence may have been intended. R. is for the——No; I know 
it begins, &c. The fame remark, I have lately obferved, bes been 
made by an anonymous writer. MALowne. Vs 

+ Peters take my fan, and go esr Thus the firft quarto. The fub- 
feguent ancient copies inflead of thefe words have--Before, and apace. 

, ~.,.. Marorz. 

3 frould be thoughts, &c.] The fpeech is thus continued in 

the quarto, 1597: a ae ae 


‘ ——_—— 


———fhould be thoughts, ~ yes Ses ts i 

And run more fwift than hafty powder fir'd, — 

Doth hurry from the fearful cannon’ 7 
2. Oh, now the comes! Tell me, gentle ‘ 

What fays my love ?— . Sa 
_» ‘The greateét part of the feene is likewife added fince that edition, 

ot ae 9 STEEVENS. 
: Which 


-* 
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Which ten times fafter glide than the fan’s beams, 
Driving back fhadows over lowring hills: 
Ther do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-fwift A wings. 
Now is the fan upon the highmoft 
Of this day’s journey ; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours, fhe is not come, 
Had the affections, and warm youthful blood, 
She’d be as fwift in motion as a ball; 
My words would bandy her to my fiveet love, 
But old folks, many feign dead 

ut o many as they were dea 
Unwieldy, flow, heavy and ea as lead. 


Enter Nurfe, and Peter. 


O God; the cpmes !—-O honey nurfe, what news? 
Haft thou met with him? Send thy man awa 


Nurfe. Peter, oot at the gate. Exit Peters 
Jul. Nev {weet Sarfe,—O lord! why look’ 


Though news ae “na, net tell them merrily ; 
If good, thou fham’ ft the mufick of {weet a 
By pl aying it to me with fo four a face*; 
urje. 1 am aweary, give me leave a-while;— 
Fie, how my bones ache! What a jaunt have Thad$! 
Jule I would, thou hadft my bones, and 1 thy news ¢ 


, the 
; en she hit ee ocr} "S6,’in Anieey and Chai 


« ———needs fo tart a favour, 
ee Een rine re 


Again, in Cymbeline 
"ee on iF it be fu 
¢ Smile to it before” 5 
S What a jaunt bave I bad !} This is the reading of the folios The 


quarto reads: . 
—what a jaunce have Thad | 
a ea formerly fynonymous, See King 


6 Spur-gall’d and tir’d badogntieg Belingheoke.” Mators. 

> 2 G. vat * , ; Nay, 

+ - Ae a ™ “ae pelle fo: nga 
< 


~“s i? - - 
. 7 >." . of wa 4 > 


patra: 


_— ) 
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Nay, ORE 3 pray thee, fpealt good, good nurfe, 


Nurje. feta, What hafte? can you not Ray awhile ? 

Do you not fee, that 1 am out of brcith ? ' 
Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou ‘haf 

breath —_ | ae 

To fay to me—that thou art out of breath ? 

‘The excufe, that thou doft make in this delay, 

Is longer than the tale thou doft excufe. . 

Js thy news good, or bad? anfwer to that; 

Say either, and I'll flay the circumftance : 

Let me be fatisfied, Is’t good or bad? 

Nurfe. Well, You have made a fimple choice; you 
know not how wo choofe a man: Rentico! no, not he ; 
though his face be better than any man’s, yet his leg ex- 
cels all men’s; and for a hand, and a foot,* and a body, 
— though they be not to be talk’d on, yet they are patt 
compare: He is not the Hower of courtefy,—but, I'll 
warrant him, as gentle asalamb.—Go thy ways, wench ; 
ferve God:— What, have you dined at home? > 

ul. No, no: But all this did I know before; 
What fays he of our marriage ? What of that®? 

Nurfe. Lord, how my head akes! what a head have I? 
Tt beats as it would fallin twenty pieces, 

My back o’ v’ other fide,—O, my back, my back !— 
Befhrew your heart, for fending me about, — 
To catch my death with jaanting up and down! 

‘ful. I'faith, 1 am forry that art not wel! : 

Sweet, fweet, {weet nurfe, tell me, what fays my love? 

Nurje. Your love fays like an honeft gentleman, 

And a courteous, and a kind, anda handfome, 

And, I warrant, a virtuous :—Where is your mother? © 

ar a Where is my mother?—why, fhe is within ; 
ere fhould fhe be ? How oddly thou reply’? 


© No, nos But all this pent) 4 ores . 
' What fays he of our marriage? qvbat of that P} So, in The Tra- 
gisall Hijtery of Remeus and Falitty asGex | 
ee Ug oy clfe what, aed Bes nm eed ; 
“* But of our marri atonce, What anlwer have you 
brought 2” Mitease it Aehes " C 
i ? « 2 ‘ Yow 
Z ? 
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Your love fays like an boneft genileman,— 

Where is your mother 
Nurfe. O, God's lady dear!” 

Are you fo hot? Marry, come up, I trow ; 

Is this the poultice for my aking bones? 

Henceforward do your meflages yourfelf. val 
Ful. Here’s fach a coil ;—Come, what fays Romeo? 
Nurfe. Have you got leave to go to thrift to-day? 
Ful. have. . 
Nur/e. Then hie you hence to friar Lawrence’ cell, 

There ftays a hufband to make youa wife: _ 

Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 

They’ll be in fcarlet ftraight at any news. 

Hie you tochurch; [-muft another way, 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 

Mutt climb a bird’s neft foon, when it is dark ; 

I am the drudge, and toil in-your delight ;. 

-But you fhall bear the burden foon at night. 

Go, II] to dinner ; hie you to the cell. 
Jul, Hie to high fortune!—honef nurfe, farewel. 

[ Exeunt . 


SCENE VI, 
Friar Lawrence’s Ce//, 
Enter Friar Lawrence, and Romeo?. 


Fri. So {mile the heavens upon this holy aé, 
That after-hourswith forrow chide us not! 
(Beh Fg? Rom. 


7 This fcene was entirely new formed: the reader may be pleafed 
to have it as it. was at fir written: 

Rom. Now, father Laurence, in thy holy grant 
Confifts the good of me and Julict. 

Friar, Without more words, I will do all Imey = 
To make you happy, if in me it lic. . 

Rom. This morning here ie 'pointed we fhould meet, | 
And confummiate thofe.never-parting bands, Be 1s 
Witnels of our hearts’ love, by joining hands; | 
And come the will. 

Friar. 1 guefs the mg oe 2 . 
Youth, is quick, fwifter than fwiftett fj 
rset Gs eres 


Enter 


ee 


, ro) re : 
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Rom. Amen, amen! but come what forrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of jo 
That one fhort minute gives me in her fight : 
Do thou but clofe our hands with 2 | words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
¢ at is enough I may bat call-her mine. . 

? Pri Thefe violent delights have violent ends *®, 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kifs, confume ; The {weeteft honey ~ 
Is loathfome in his own delicioufnefs, 

And in the taite confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, loye moderately ; long love doth fo; 
Too fwift arrives® as tardy as too flow. 


Enter Fuliet fomewbat fof, and embracetb Romeo, 


See where fhe comes !—— 
So light a foot ne’er hurts the trodden flower 5 
vy __ Of love and joy, fee, fee the foveregn power! 
— Rumeo! 
om. My Juliet, welcome! As do waking eyes 
Clos’d in night's mifts) attend the frolick day, 
o Romeo hath expected Juliet; ! 
And thou artcome, —* 
Ful. Lam (if I be day) 
~ Come to my fun; thine forth, and make me fair, 
Rom. All beauteous fairnefs dwelleth in thine eyes, 
es Romeo, from thine all brightuef$ doth arife. 
rigr. Come, wantons, come, the ftealing hours do pafs 
Defer embracements to fome fitter ti . 
Part for a time, “ you thall not be aloney. 
«« *T i} holy chureh hath join’d you both tn one,’” 
Rom. Lead, holy father, all delay long. 
la Make hafte, make hafte, this ling’rng doth us wrong. 
riar- O, foft and fair makes fweereft work, they fay 
Hatte is a common hind’ rer im crofs-way. ; [Bxeunts 
STELYENS. 


aac eaaysts Bont OER ends,] So, in our authour's Rape 
ucrece: a) | ev® ‘ 
5 v Thefe violent vanities can never laf." Manone. 
Loo fwift arrives—} He that travels too faft is as long before he 
_eumes to the end of his journey, as he that travels flow. Precipitation 
produces mifhap. JouwNsoN, © © » 
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Enter Juvrer, 


Here comes the lady *;—O, {fo light a foot . 
Will ne’er wear out the everlatting flint: . 
A lover may beftride the rs* 
That idle in the wanton jummer air, 
And yet not fall; folightis vanity. _ 
Ful. Good even to my ghoftly confefior, 
Fri. Romeo thall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 
ul, As much to him, elfe are his thanks too much, 
‘om. Ah, Juliet, if the meafure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy fkill be more 
To blazon it, then fweéten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and jet rich mufick’s tongue 
Unfold the imagin’d happinefs that both 
Receive in ¢ither by this dear encounter. 
Ful, Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his fubftance, not of ornament: 
They are but beggars that can count their worth + ; 4 
But my true love is grown to fuch excels, 


1 Here comes the lady: &c.] However the poet might think the alte- 
ration of this fcene on the whole to be neceflary, Lam afraid, in re- 
Se Ee re he has not been very fuceefsful. The 

alent hyperbole of sewer wearing our the eva, Pad appears to 
me hot only more reprebenfible, bur even lefs beautiful than ‘ lines 
as they were originally written, where the lightnefs of Juliet’s motion 
js accounted fcr from the cheerful effects the paflion of love produced 
in hermind. STenvEns. 

2 A lower may beftride the ge tye he The Gufamer is the long 
white filament w flies in the air in fummer. So, in Hannibal 
and Scipio, 1637, by Nabbess 

4 


Fine as Arachne’s web, or Eefamers 
« Whofe curls when gacnith'd by their dreffing, thew 
« Like that (pum vapour when 'tis pearl'd with dew ?** 
STELVEN Ss 
See Rullokar’s EF Expofitor, > 4616: “ Goffamor. Things that 
fiye like cobwebs oa rn MALONE, ‘i 
5 Conceit, more rich, &c.] Conceit here means imagination. So, in 
the Rape of Lucrece: — | 
« —which the comceired elarse drew fo proud,” &cs 
See Vol. VI. p. 536, 0,8. Manone. 
4 They are but beggars that can count their worth;] So, in Much 
ads about Nothing: “* 1 were but little happy, if I could fay how 
much.” Marong, | 


— a ae | Zs _ @ a. cannor 
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I cannot fum up half my fam of wealth‘, . 
Fri. Sone come with me, and we will make fhor¢ 
» -* works.” . 
For, by your leaves, you fhall not fay alone, 
Till wh? church incorporate two in one. [ Exeunt, 





ACT Il. SCENE 1. 
A publick Place. 


Enter Mencurio, Benvorro, Page, and Servants, 


Ben, I pray thee, good Mercutio, Jet’s retire ; 
The day is hot®, the Capulets abroad, 

And, if we meet, we fhall not {cape a brawl ; 
For now, thefe hot days, is the mad blood ftirring. 

Mer. ‘Thon art like one of thofe fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his {word upon 
ch table, and fays, God fend me no need of thee! and, by 
the operation of the fecond cup, draws it on the drawer, 
when, indeed, there isnoneed. —° 

Ben. Am I like fuch a fellow? 


Mer. Come, come, thou art ashot a Jackin thy mood . 


as any in Italy; and’as foon moved to be moody, and 
as foon moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what to? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two fuch, we fhould have 
none fhortly, for one would kill'the other. Thou! why 
thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or 
a hair lefs, in his beard, than thon haf. Thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 


- yeafon but becaufe thou haft hazel eyes; What eye, but 


fuch an eye, would {py out fuch a quarrel? Thy head is 
as fall of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat; and yet 


$. I cannot fum up balf my fum of wealth. ] The quarto, 1599,reads: 
I cannot fum up fom wealth, “t 
The undated quarto and the foliog |. 

I cannot fum up fome of half my we Dek i 

The emendation was made by Mr. Maton, 
_ © The day is boty] It iswbferved, that in Ttaly almoft all affaffina- 
tons are committed during the heatoffummer, JouNson, — 7 

‘ - t y 
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thy head hath been beaten as addle as an egg, for quar- 
relling. ‘Chou haft quarrell’d with a man tor coughin 
inthe ftreet, becaufe he hath waken’d thy dog that hat 


_ jain afleep in the fan. Didi thow’not fall out with a 


tailor for wearing his new doublet before Eafter? with 
another, for rying his new thoes with old ribband? and 
yet thou wiletutor me from quarreling?! 

Ben. An I were fo apt* to quarrel as thou art, any 
man fhould buy the feetitnple of my life for an hour and 
a quarter. | 

Mer. The fee-fimple? O fimple! 

Enter Ty saut, and Others. 

Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, 1 care not. 

Tyb. Follow me clofe, for I will {peak to them °.— 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 

« Mer, And but one word with one of us? Couple it 
with fomething; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyé. You thall find me apt enough to that, fir, if you 
will give me occafion, | 

Mer. Could you not take fome occafion without giving ? 

Tys. Mercutio, thou confort’ft with Romeo,— 

Mer. Confort! what, doftthou make us minftrels? an 
thou make minftrels of us, look to hear nothing but dif- 


7 —thow wilt tutor me from quarreling !) Thou wilt endeavour to ree 
strain me, by prudential advice, from quarreling. * 

Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The quarto, 1597, reads— thou 
wilt forbid me of quarreling. The modetn editions, after Mr. Pope, 
read— Thou wilt tutor me for quarreling. Martone. 

& An Iwere fo apt, &c.| Thele two {peeches have been added fince 
the frit quarto, together with fome few circumftances in the reit of 
the fcene, as well asin the enfuing one. STEEVENS. a 

9 Follow meclofe, for I will {peak to them.] In the original copy 
this line isnot found, Tybalt entering alone. In that of 1599 we 
find this Rtage-direction: * Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others ;"' and 
the above line is inferted; but I frongly fufpeét it to be an interpola- 
Gon; for would Tybalt'spartizans fulter him to be killed without 
taking any partin the affray ? That they do notjoin in it, appears from. 
the account given Jn the original copy Benvolio fays, on 
the entrance of Tybalt, * By my head, here comes a Capulet."” laftead 
of the two latter words, we have in the quarto 1599, she Capulets. 

; ALONE. 
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cords: here’s m Shy —_— here’s that fhall men 3 you 
dance, 

Ben. We talk Bere in rant publick haunt of men ; 
Either withdraw into fome private place, 
Or reafon coldly of your grievances, 
Or elfe depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 

_ Mer. Men’s tyes were made to look, and let them 


I will soctindes for no man’s pleafare, I. 
Enter Romeo. 
Tyb. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes my 


man. 
‘Mer. But I'll be hang’d, fir, if he wear your livery: 
Marry, go before to field, he’! be your follower ; 
Your worfhip, in that fenfe, may call him—man. 
Jyb. Romeo, the hate ] bear thee *, can afford 
No better term than this—Thou art a villain. 
Rom. Tybalt, the reafon that I have to love thee . 
Doth much excufe the appertaining rage 
To {uch a greeting :—Vullain am lynone; 
Therefore Farewels I fee, thou know’it me not. 
Tyh, Boy, this fhall not exenfe the injuries 
That thou aft done me; therefore turn, and draw. 
' Rom. ido proteft, [never injur’dthee; =. 
But love dese betese’ than. thou canft devife, 
“Till thou fhalt know the reafon of my love : 
And fo, good Capulet,—which name I tender 
As dearly pel mine own,—be fatisfied. 
Mer. O cahn, difhonourable, vile fubmiffion ! 
A la floceata* catries it away.— (draws, 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you > + 
Jb. What would’ thou have ¢. 


1 —the hate I bear rher,] Sothe quarto, 1 7 Th len ancient 
copies have—the peters, MatLone. 7 
* Ala floccato—] Stoccate is the Italian term for a chruftor a ftab 
with a rapier. 50, in the Dewil's Charter. : 
“* He makes a quick thrust; Mper es ift pailajo _ 8, 
Make quick avoidancty and with this foccata,” “fc. 
“Staarre. 
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Mer. Good king of cats*, nothing, but one of your 

nine lives; that. 1 mean to make bold withal, and, as 

ou fhall ufe me hereafter, dry-beat the reft of the eight. 

Will you pluck your {word ovt of his pilcher by the 

ears*? make hafte, left mine be about your ears ere it 
be out. 


7yb. 1 am for you, [drawing. 
Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer. Come, fir, your paffado, [Tebey fiche. 


Rom. Draw, Benvolio; 
Beat down their weapons :—Gentlemen, for fhame 
Forbear this outrage ;—Tybalt—Mercutio— — 
The prince expreisly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona ftreets:—hold, Tybalt ;~—good Mercutio, 
[Exeunt Tybalt and his Partizans. 
Mer. 1 am hart ;— 
A plague o’ both the houfes !—I am {ped :— 
Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 
Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 
Mer. “Ay, ay, a feratch, a feratch; marry, *tis 
3 enough. 
Where is my page'?—go, villain, fetch a fargeon. 
a lees Page. 
Rom. Courage, man 3 ‘the hurt cannot be much. 
Mer. No, tis not fodeep asa well, nor fo wide as a 
church door; but "tis enough, *twill ferve: ak for me 


3 Good king of catsy} Alluding to his name. See p- 72, n. 1. 
4 Fill ; I froord out of bis pilcher by the , We hous 
i we r [word owt of bis pile theears ¢ fhould 
read pilebes aiich fipaities a cloke or coaot ikins, poncon’ ts the dcab- 
bard. WanaurTor, 

The old quarto i sg Dr. Warburton’s explanation is, I 
believe, juft. Nath, in Pierce Pénnylefs his Supplication, 1595, fpeake 
of a carman ina leather pilebe. Again, ia Decker’s Sariromafix: 
“« Thou bhatt forgor howthou ambled'ft in aleather pileb, by~a play- 
waggon on the highway, and took’{t mad Jeronimo’s part, to.get ‘ere 
sg teary 2 Teustines that Ben ‘¥onfon,.atted the partof Hi 

it appears from this patiage, that Sen forfon, et of Hierve 
nimo in the Spanifh Trogedy, the {peech being addretied ro “lg un= 
derw id * old. Bem ia ridiculed, Srezvens. 

. J 
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to-morrow, and you fhall find me a grave man’. I am 
per’d, I warrant, for this wo-ld :—A plague o” both 
your houfes!—’Zounds, a dog; a rat, a moule, a cat, to 
icratch a man to-death! a braggart, a rOBues a villain, 
that fights by the book of arithmetick !—Why, the de- 


vil, came you between us? 1 was hurt under your arm. 


Rom. I thought all for the bet. | 

_ Mer. Help me into fome houfe, Benvolio, 
Or I fliall faint. —A plague o’ both your houfes! © 
They have made worm’s meat of me : | 
I have it, and foundly too:— Your houfes ! 

[ Excunt Mercurio, and Benvoriw: 

Rom. This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 
My very friend, hath got this mortal hort =~ 
In my behalf; my reputation ftain’d 
With Tybalt’s lander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinfman:—O {weet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, . 
And in my temper foften’d valour’s fteel *. 


5 —a graye man.] Aftet this, the quarto, 15975 continues Mercv- 
tio’s [peech as follows: 

—A pox o'both your houfes! I hall be fairly mounted upon four 
men's fhoulders for your houfe of the Moritaguegan¢ the Capulets ; 
and then fome peafantly rogue, fome fexton, fome bafe Nave, thall 
write my epitaph, that Tybalt cante and broke the prince’s jaws, ay 
Mercutio was flain for the firft and fecond cawle, Where's the furgeon 

Bey. He's come, fir, 

ee. Now he'll keep a mumbling in my guts on the other fide.— 
Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand: A pox o'’borh your 
. houles! StTrevens. 
—yew eK ad me agrave man.] This je was better in old lan- 
guage, than it is at prefent; Lidgate faye, in his elegy opon Chaucer s 
«© My matter Chaweer how is grave.” FARMER, 
T meet with the fame quibble in the Revenger's Trapedy, 1608, 
where /’indici drefles up a lady's few/l, and oblerves : 
¢ —the has a fomewhar grave look with her.” STEERVENS, 
~ Again, in fir Thomas Overbury’s Defcription of a Sexton, Cua- 
RacTERS, 1616; “ At every chutech-fyle commonly there's an ale- 
boufe; where let him bee found never io idle-pated, hee is fill 
drunkard.” MaLowe. wre te ies 
| © foften'd valour's fteel.] S05 in Coriolanust A 
Fe When feel grows foft - . Cea 
As the parafite’s fik—."” Matonr. 
Re-enter 


J 
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» «Re-enter Bexvorto. 


Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio’s dead ; 
That gallant {pirit hath afpir’d the clouds *, 
Which too untimely here did feorn the earth. 
Rom. ne! day’s black fate on more days doth de- 
end’; 
This but bepine the woe, others muift end, 
Re-enter TYBALT. 


Ben. Were comes the furious T'ybalt back again. 
Rom. Alive! in triumph*! and Mercatio {lain ! 
Away to heaven, refpective leniry 9, 
And fire-ey’d fury be my condadt now *!— 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav’ft me ; for Mercutio’s foul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 


6 —hath afpir'd she clouds,] So, in Greene's Cord of Fancy, i602 : 
| «© Her haughty mind is tao lofty for me to a/pire."’ 
We never ufe this verb at prefent without fome particle, as, ro and 
efter. STEEVENS, - | . 
So alfo Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 1590 
** Untill our bodies turn toelements, . 
“ And both our fouls a/pire celeftial thrones, MALONTs 

7 This day's black fate on more days does depend; | This day's unhappy 
defliny bangsower the daysyetto come. These will yet be more mil- 
chict, | Jonkson, 

8 Alive! in triumph! &e.—] Thus the quarto, 1597: for which 
the quarto 1599 his: 

He gain teium 

This in the fubfequent ancient copies was made—He pone, ke. 

| Maton. 

9 —refpective lenity—] Cool, confiderate gentlenefs, Ke/pet? former- 
ly fignified confideration; prudential caution, So, inthe Rapeof Lu- 
eréée, Vol. X.petczi 

,  * Refped and reafon well befeem the fage.” Macoxe, 

* And fire-ey'd fary be my conduct sew!) Condwé for condufor. 

So, in a former (cene of this play, quarto, 1597: 
*¢ Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
* Mult be my comdw& in the fecret night." 

Thus the, firft quarto. In that of 159g end being corruptly printed 
inftead of ey’d, the editor of the folio, a¢cording to the ufual proceli of 
eérruption, exhibited the line thus: 

Aad fire apd fury be my condu‘t now, Matrone. 
| —- Staying’ 


= 
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Stayi ing for thine to pet him company ; 
7 r thou, or 1, or muft go Rb him, =e) a 
Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that dft confort him here, 
t with him hence. 
wre This fhall determine that. . 
EF bey fight ; Tybalt falls. 
Ben. Romeo, away, be 
The citizens are up, and ybalt Main :-— 
Stand not amaz’d :— the prince will doom thee death, 
If thou art taken:—hence !—be gone Cite 
Rom. O! I am fortune’s fool *! 
Ben, Why dof thoa fay ? | [Exit RomMe£o. 


Enter Citizens, &e. 


1. Cit. Which way ran he, that kill’d Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

1. Cit. Up, fir, go wit me; 


I thee in the prince’s name, 
Ester rince, attended; Montacve, Cary Ler, their 
Wives, and Other. 


Prin. Where arethe vile beginners of this fray ? 
Ben. O noble prince, | can.difcover all 

The gree! manage of this fatal brawl :_ 

There lies the man, flain by young Romeo, 

‘That flew thy kinfman, brave Mercutio. © 
La. Cap. ‘Tybalt, my coufin!—-O my brother’s child : 

Unhappy fight ! ah, the blood is fpill'a2 

Of my dear kinfman !—Prince, as thou art true*, 

For Slbod: of ours, fhed blood of Montague.— 


20! 7 am fortune’s fool!) 1 am alwaysrunping in the way of evil 
fortune, dike the fool in the play. Tébow-arst death's fol, in Measure 
for Meafure. See Dr. Warburton’s aoe Jounsox. ; 


In the firft cop rag abe boar 5g Stee 
3 Unbeppy Vib e! oa (sat phir is fpittd—} Thos -a9atto,, 1597. 
The quarto 1599,,and the fubfequen 


, O wine teamed iakeeitetan i {pill'd, ec. 
The modern editors have followed neither saat The. word me was 
probably inadvertently omitted in the firtt quicto, 
Unhappy fight ! ah me, the blood Ie feat he, Maxorix, 
# —a: row art true,] As thou art jyf and upright. -Jounson. 


* O coufin 
= 
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0D coufins coufin ! 

Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben. Tybalt, here flain, whom Romeo’s hand did flay ; 
Romeo that fpoke him fair, bade him bethink 
How nice the quarrel * was, and urg’d withal © 
Your high difpleafure :—al) this—uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow’d,— 
Could not take truce with the unruly {pleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing fteel at bold Mercutio’s breaft ; . 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly pains t& point, 
And, with a martial fcorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death afide, and with the other fends 
It back to Tybalt, whofe dexterity 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 
Hold, friends ! friends, part ! and, fwifter than his tongue, 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 
And *twixt them rufhes ; underneath whofe arm 
An envious thruft from Tybalt hit the life 
Of ftout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 
But by and by comes back to Romeo; 
Who had but newly entertain’d revenge, 
And to’t they go like lightning ; for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was ftoat Tybalet flain ; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly : 
This is the truth, or Jet Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He is a kinfman to the Montague, 
Affection makes him falfe 7, he {peaks not true ; | 
Some 


S How nice tbe tlm] How flight, how unimportant, how pettys 
So, in the laft AG: ‘ 
“ pig os. not nice, but full of charge, 
$6 " JouNsSON. 
Se a 
—o wi a aS new written 
by the pig well amen what follows in mania Po 5 
EY . 
7 ‘Aion make bis . of falfhood 0 on Benvolio 
cheshapratne “ eke, : mes The authour, who feems to 
intend the chara¢ter of Benvolio as Brod, meant perhaps to thew, ane 
e 
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Some twenty of them fought in this black ftrife, 
And all thofe twenty could but kill one life: | 
p beg for juttice, hick thou, prince, mutt give; 

omeo flew Tybalt, Romeo mutt not live. 

Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio ; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe? 

Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio’s friend ; 
His fault concludes but, what the law fhould end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And, for that offence,. 

Immediately we do exile him hence: 
I have an intereft in your hates’ proceeding ”, 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding ; 
But I’llamerce you with fo ftrong a fine, 
That you fhall all repent the lofs.of mine: 
ane be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 

or tears, nor prayers, fhall purchafe out abufes %, 
Therefore ufe none: let Romeo hence in hafte, 
Elfe, when he’s found, that hoar is his left. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will : 
Mercy but murders, pardoning thofe that kill‘. 

[Excunt. 


the beft minds'in aftate of fadtion and difeurd, are detorted to cri- 
minal wait Jonnson. “ra? , 

8 —in your hates" proceeding ;] This, av Mr. Steevens has obferv- 
ed, is the reading of the original quarto, 2¢97. From that copyy in 
almoft every fpeech of this play, readings have beeh drawn by the mo- 
dern editors, mioch ‘preferable tothofe of the fuccceding ancient co- 
pies. The quarto of 1599 reads——bearts proceeding; and the corrup- 
tion was adopted in the folio. Matron. 

9 Nor tears, nor prayers, foall purchase out abufesy} This waz pro- 
badly defigned as a ftroke at the church of Romie, by which the dif- 
ferent prices of murder, inceft, and all other crimes, were minutcly 
ery x ~ fhamelefsly received. STREVENS.— 

‘ ty but murders, pardoni: jfe that kill.) So, in Hale's Ale- 
morials; ** When I aia nigtell Nandos te na, jet me remembe: 
kewife chat there is a mercy due to the’ a | 
Thos the qverto 1599, and the ‘The fentiment here enforced 

is_ different from that found in thé firft edition, 1997. There. the 
‘Plince concludes his (peech with thefeWordss tit 
" Pity thafl dwell, and w Nz." 
Mercy to all but murderets,—pardoning none that kill. 
: ~ Manors. 
SCENE 
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4 Room in Capulet’s hous. 


Enter Juiz. 


ul. Gallop apace; you firy-footed fteeds, 
teprards Pharbus’ manfio manfion *; fuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weft, 
And bring in cloudy dighe f immediately — 
Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night ! 
hat ran-away’s eyes may wink *; and Romeo 
Leap 


2 Gallop apa ee ale footed ford 
Towards P > cakes Our authour Li pn Rg 
bered Marlowe's King Edward II. tor med before 1593 + 
« Gallop », bright Phebus, the fie, 
“ Awe ya ¢ in ro cab Benen . 
«« Between you » thorten time, 
« That I pola og that mof defired day.’ Pte LONE. 

The fecond quarto god folio yale Sbaiear' 2 hedging: SrEeevens. 

3 immediate fy.) Hose & quarto. The 
reft of the fcene has , soft ches fosge confid ee alterations and ad- 
ditions, STeevew F 

4 Spread thy ¢ cuttain, ow or 

That hye “Sayers may win Bit Ton Wi bartda reads——That 
the runaway*s eye+ may gs i.e. raps fer’s. Mr Heath jultly ob- 
ferves on this emeodatign, the fun is neceffarily abfent as foon as 
night | beet and that it is very unlikely that Juliet, who has juft coms 
plained of his tedioufnels, Miouldcall him a runewey- In the Mer- 
chant. Weaicty as. Dr. Warburton has objexved, that term is applied 


to ni 
«© For the clofe night doth pla the rp " Martone. 
The confruction of this pafiage, oe te ptical or perverle, I 
tality tobe as are 


0 
On fe ey EEE ety 
uncommon, ea obferyes in a note on the firit fcene of she 
Winter's 1 Tale or in and Cleopatray AGI. {cs vie 


Juliet ich vps for the Sitanne ofthe tons and * invokes the 
night io symsicclofe axnans Soe red) 


oon recaleftia ri ste ee wo weld en her, the {peaks 
itas ofa Re soni , and 
Whofe eyes the would blind left they hone wil ¢ oe 


‘ 
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Leap to thefe arms, untalk’d of, and unfeen !— 
Lovers can fee to do their amoreus rites 

By their own beauties >: or, if love be blind, 

It beft agrees with night.—-Come, civil night °, 
Thou fober-fuited matron, all in black, 
And Jearn me how to lofe a winning match, ’ 
Play'd for a pair of ftainlefs maidenhoods : 

Hood my unmann’d blood’ bating in my checks, 


of night are the flars, fo called in the Afid, ummer-Night’s Dream. Dr. 
Garton has already proved that Shak{peare terms the night a run- 
oway in the Merchant of Venicez and in the Fair Maid of the Ex- 
change, 1607, it is fpoken of under the fame character: 
# The night hath play'd the fwift-foot run-away.” 

Romeo was not expeéted by Juliet till the fun was gone, and there- 
fore it was of no confequence ‘to her that jany eyes should wink but 
thofe of the night; for, as Ben Jonfon faysin Sejanus, 

 ——night bath many eyes, 

«* Whereof, tho” moftdo fleep,-yet fore are fpies."* Stexve ns. 

‘That fecms not to be the optative adverb atimam, but the pronoun 
ifiz. Thefe lines contaim no with, but a reafon for Juliet's preceding 
with for the approach of c/owdy night; for in fuch a night there may 
be no ftar-Jight to difcover our ftolen plcafures; 

“¢ That runaway eyes may wink, and Romeo 
«* Leap to thele arms, untalk’d of, and unteen,’” 
BracksTON®» 
S Lowers can fee to de their amorods rites : 
By their own beauties] So, in Marlowe's Hero ond Leander : 
se —dark night is Cupid’s days” =~ 
The quartos peg9 and 1609, and the folio read—Ard by their own 
+ beauties. In the text the undated quarto has been followed. Mawonxe, 
© Come, civil night,] Ciwilis grave, decently folemn.. Jounsons 
So, in our poet ér's Complaint x 7 
«« —my white ftole of chattity 1 daff'd, 
«« Shook off my fober guards and civil fears”” Matonz. 

7 —wunmann'd bleed —} Hood my unmann’d bfocd bating in my cheeks. 
‘Thefe are terms of falconry. An wamanned hawk is one that is not 
brought to endure company. Dating (not baiting, as it has hicherte 
been printed) is fluttering with the wings as ftriving tofly.away. $o, 
in Bea Jonfon's Sad Shepherd = 2 
; “ A hawk yet half fo haggard and uamann'd’” 

\ Again, in the Boot of bawking, &es bl. 1. no date: “It is called de- 
fitz, for the beter with hetfelte moft often caufélefle.” STeevens. 
ee Vol. IM. p. 377, n.*- To bood whawk, that isy to cover its 
head with a hood, was an ufual pradtice, before the bird was fufferea 
to fy at itequarry, Macong. 
With 
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Wich thy black mantle; till flrange love, grown bold *, 
Think true love ated, fimple by. 

Come, night !—Come, Remeo! come, thouday in night! 
For thou wilt liewpon the wings of night 

Whiter than new {now upon a raven’s back *,— 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 
Give me my Romeo: and, when he fhall die °, 

‘Take him and cut him out in little ftars *, 

And he will make the face of heaven fo fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worfhip to the garifh fun *,— 


* —grown bald,] This is Mr. Rowe's emendation. The old co- 
pres for grown have grow. MALone. ; 

5 Whiter than new {now wpon e raven's back.] ‘Thus the quarte 
1999, and the fallo, The line is mot.ip the firit quarto. The editor 
ef the fecond folio, for the fake of the metre, reads—-on a raven's back = 
and fo, many of the modern editors. Marone. 

9 — when he die,] This emendation is drawn from the wn- 
dated quarto, The quarte of 1599, 1609, and the folio, read—when J 
thal! dies MAtonms = 

1 Toke bim and cut bim out in Jittle flars, &c.| The (ome childith 
thought occurs in The Wifdame of Dedler Dodypoll, which was atted 
before the year 7596. Ph. 

« The glorious parts of faic Lucilia, 
« Take them and joine them in theheavenly fpheress 
« And fixe them there as an eternal light, 

_ | ** Fordovers to adore and wonder at.” STreven is 

= —the garith fen.) Milton had this fpeech in his thoughts when 
be wrote Ii Penferofez = |. ’ 
ee cB i 


——t ty 

<* ‘Thou fober-/uited matron.“—Sbe 

«¢ Till ciwil-juited morn appear.” tons 

Pay no worthip to the garijb fun," —Sbak/peare, 

“* Hide me from day's garif eye."—Milton. Jounson. 
Garifh is gaudy, thowy. . So, in X. Richard III: 
“e yg abet a a walt, a garijh flag. , 
Again, in Marlow’s Edward II. 1598: 


It fometimes Fenifie wild, Aighty. So, in the following inft 
F nd gairifbi) ng about, efpecially on the face of 
Elivffes” Hinde's Eliofio Libidinofo, 660. Strevens, 


== 


i#Wg O.3 
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O, I have hought the manfion ofa love’, 
But not poffeis’d it; and, though Jam fold, 
Not yet erjoy’d: So tedious is this day, 
Asis the night before fome feltiva! 
To an impatiént child, that hath new robes, 
And miay not wear them. O, here comes my nurfe, 
Enter Nurfle, with cords. 
And fhe brings news ; and every tongue, that {peaks 
But Romeo's name, {peaks heavenly eloquence, — 
Now, nurfe, what news? Whathait thou there? the cords, 
That Romeo bade thee fetch? 
Nurje. Ay, ay, the cords. [throws them down, 
Ful. Ah me! whatnews ! why doftthou wring thy hands? 
Nurfe. Ahwell-a-day | he’s dead, he’s dead. he’s dead! 

We are undone, lady, we are undone !— 

Alack the day! ~he’s gotie, he’s kill’d, he's dead! 
Ful. Can heaven be foenviolis? 
Nurfe. Romeocan, ih 

Though heaven cannot ;--O Romeo! Romeo !— 

Who ever would have thought it ?—Romeo ! - 

- Ful. What devil art thou, that dof torment me thus ? 
This torture fhould be roar’din Gifmal hell, = 
Hath Romeo flain himfelf? fay thou but /3, 

And that bare vowel J thall poifon. more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice*+: 
c | i ; | ie 2. J am 
* —J bave bought the manfion of aloye,] So, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra: ae ee he 
 —th mg bale and dwildin rm 
#6 Ty ae tle ey Couey os tk phd ah 
‘¢ Drawing all things to it.’ Manone. a 
3, Jay thow but T,)] In Shakfpeare’s time (a Theobald ‘has ob. 
ferved,} the affirmative particle ay was ufually Writtén J, and ere ic 
is neceflary to retain the old! fpelfing, MALONE, - 
4 —deatb-darting eye of cockatrice #] See Vol. VI. p. 181, n, * 5 and 

p» 192, n,7. MALone, ' >= % 

__ The ftrange lines that follow here in the common'books, dfe not in 
the old edition. Por. ee. ie Sees | 

“The ttrange lines are thefe; 

lam notl, ifthere be fuchanI, ~ 

Or thofe eyes thot, that make thee anfwer, I, 
If he be (lain, fay—I; or if not, not ) 
Brief founde determine of my weal of Wor. 
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J am not I, if the re be anne 5 ‘ 
Or thole eyes a anfwer, Z, 
If he be flain, ft, 
Brief founds 

Nurfe. 1 faw i my it ‘with oni mine eyes,— 
God fave the gels, on his many breafi : 
A piteous corfe, a blood 
Pale, pale as athes, a slay i b 
All in gore blood ;— ed at the fight. — 

Ful. O prea my ere ea !—poor bankrupt, break at 


To cide? ae! ! ne’er look on tiberty! 
Vile earth, to Fath reign; end motion heres 
And thou, a Pomeas Tybele eke hath vy bier! 
Nurfe. OT bate aa sf the ee toe Thad! 
O courteous Tybalt 
That ever I fhould ire to ae hes ro pat te 
Ful. What ftorm is this, that blows fo contrary? 
Is Romeo flau ughter "d? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-loy’d coufin, and my dearer lords ?— 
Then, dreadful. trumpet, fonnd, the Benegal doom ! 
For who's living, if thofe two are gone 
Nur/e. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banihh’d ; 


Thefe lines hardiy deferve emendatian; we may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that their meannefy has notplaced them below the malice of 
fortune, the two frit of them being evidently tran{poled; we fhould 
stead: 

svitisceccr,. 

ca ngeye of 
Or thofe eyes oor, pe es, make thee anfwer, I. . 
lam notl, &c. , Jounsow 


T think the recomamended m be fpared. The fecond 
ine cormupted, inttead of ae, and then the meagirg 
wy 

Shat, howener, may be t. So, in Chaucer's Afiiier's 


Tale, ioe edit, ver. wena 
: My Pa reg drefied him up by pana opie 
? dearer vasto a ’ 
and the folio, read, - ~~ os hh Cain 
soufin, and my dearer 
Mr, sag Saale the prefent reading from Sleek copy of 
S976. Matone, 


H 4 Romeo, 
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Romeo, that kill’d him, he is banithed, 


Jul. O God!—did Romeo's hand thed Tybalt’s blood ? 
Nurfe. ic did, it did; alas the day! it did, | 
ul. O ferpent heart, hid with a flow’ring face ! 
Did ever dragon keep fo faira cave *? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather’d raven’! wolvifh-ravening lamb ! 
Defpifed {ubftance of divineft thow ! | 
Jui oppofite to what thou juftly feem ft, 
A damned faint *, an hondueole villain !— 
O, nature! what thou to do in hell, 
When thou did’ ft bower the fpirit of a fiend 
Tn mortal ae of fuch {weet fleth ?— 
Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit fhould dwell 
In fucha gorgeous palace ! 
Nurfe. here’s no truft, 
No faith, no honefty in men; all perjur’d, 
All forfworn, all naught, all difemsblerss—2 
Ah, where's of man? give me fome agua vite :— 
Thele griefs, thefe woes, thefe forrows make me old °, 
Shame come to Romeo! : 


© O ferpent beart, bid with a flow'ring face ! 
Did ever dr heep Jo falr a cece? So, in King Fobn: 
se aa trae firy Na 
© With s” faces fierce dragons’ {pleen. 
Again, in King Henry VIII. abi 
** You have angels’ faces, but heaven knows your hearts.” 

The line, Did ewer dragon, Sc and the following eight lines, are not 
in the quarto »s97. Marowe. 

7 Dowe-featber'd raven!) The quarto 1599, and folio, read: 
Ravenous dove-feather’é raven, wolvith-ravening lamb. _ 

The word rawenews, whichywas written | pena in the manovfcript 
by miftake bathe Jae ai pe the line, sr emvesiags and then flrock: 
‘out, crept thence to ace Ww appears. It was 
rejected by Mr, Theobald. eee re ons 

* Adamned faint,] The quarto 1599, for damned has—dimme ; the 
fir& folio dimne. The reading of the text is fourid in the undated 

uartoe MALon«, 


chou st eb a a » thefe forrows make me old.} So, in our au- 


$f Not age, but forrow, over me hath power.” ManOnt 
| ul, 
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al. Blifter’d be thy tongue, 
Fo fark ‘a with! he was not born to fhame: 
Upon his brow fhame is afham’d to fit 9; 
For tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the univerfal earth. 
O, what a beaft was I to chide at him! 
Nur/e. Will paige et of him that kill’d your coufin? 
Fal. Shall I {peak ill-of him that is my hufband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue fhall fmooth thy name, 
When I, thy three-hours wite, have mangled it* ?— 
Bot, wherefore, villain, didft thou kill my coufin? 
That villain coufin would have kill’d my hufband: 
Back, foolish tears*, back to your native {pring ; 


9 Upon bis brow foame is afbam'd to fit,] So, in Painter's Palace of 
Pleafure, toms ii. ps 223: ** Is it poflible thae under fuch beautie and 
rare comelinefic, difloyaltie and treafon may have their fedge and lodg- 
ing ?™ paps Z ar 

* Ab, my lord, what tongue /ball fmooth thy name, 

What, iy three-bours swift, bene Perk fe So, in the poem 
already quoted ; 
« Ah cruel murd’ring tongue, rourderer of others’ fame, 

** How durft thou once attempt to touch the honour of his 
name P 

*¢ Whofe deadly foes do yield him due and earned praife, 

* For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decays. 

«© Why blam’ft thou Romeus for flaying of Tybalt? 

# Since he is guiltlefs quite of al!, and Tybalt bears the fault. 

«* Whither fhall he, ! poor banith’d man, now fly? 

*¢ What place of fuccour fhall he feek beneath the ftarry ky? 

*€ Since the puriueth him, and him defames by wrong, 

That in diftrefs fhould be his fort, and only campire ftrong.” 


Maton, 
2 Back, foolifh rears, &c.] So, in the Tempef : 
6 me am a fool | 
«€ ‘Toweep at what I am glad Of," : 
T think, in this 5 saath ny the words woe and joy fhould 
places; otherwife, her reafoning is inconclufive. STexrvens. 
There is furely no need of change. Joliet’s reafoning, as the text 
now ftands, is correct, * Back,” fays the, “ to your native 
Source, you tears! Properly you ought to flow only on melancholy 
occafions; but mow you erroncou peor Kasey Cape Jar an vent 
[the death of Tybalt and the iubfequent efcape of my beloved Romro] 
which is in fa& to mea Jotjet of I «feet ane if be could, qwould bave 
fain te” at but my bufband is alive, and bas flain Tybalt. This 
it ¢ Jource of joy, not of Jarrow: wherefore then do I weep? Ma cer 
our 
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Your tributary drops belong to woe, | 

Which you, miftaking, offer ap to joy. : 

My hufband lives, that Tybalt would pare flain 5. 

And Tybalt’s dead, that would have flain my hufband; 

All this is comfort; Wherefore I then? 

Some word there was, worfer than Tybalt’s death, 

That murder’d me: I would forget it fain; 

But, O! it prefles tomy memory, _ 

Like damned guilty deeds to finners’ minds - 

Tybalt is dead, and Romeo—banifh’d; 

That—danifoed, that one word—banifbed, 

Hath fain ten thoufand Tybalts3. Tybalt’s death 

‘Was woe enough, if it had ended there: 

Or,—if four woe delights in fellowship *, 

And needly will be rank’d with other griefs, — 

Why follow’d not, when the faid—Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 

Which modern lamentation 5 might have mov’d? 

But, with 2 rear-ward following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is banifbed,—to {peak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All flain, all dead :—Romeo ts banijhed,— 

There is no end, no limit, meafare, bound, 

In that word’s death; no words can that woe found,— 

Whereis my father, and my mother, nurfe? 
Nurfe. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s carfe : 

Will you goto them? I will bring you thither. ' 


3 Harb plain ten thoxfand Tybales.] Thatis, is warfe than the lofs of 
ten thoufand Tybalts. Dr. Johnfon's explanation [hath put Tybalt 
out of my mind, as if out of being,] cannot be right; for the paflage 
itfelf thews a nah not outofhermind. Mason. ss 

4 —/four woe delights in fellowpip,| So, in the ¢ of Lucreces 

f And fellowthi nee pit S aif me goine 
“ As palmers” chat makes short their pilgrimage,” 
Again, in King Lear : al 7 
Ei he nage ng 
“t ath mates, and bearing ) 2 one 
S$ Which lamentation, &c.] This line is left out of later 
‘becaufe the editors did not remember that Shak- 
fpeare ules modern for common, or fight: 1 believe it was in his time 
confounded in colloquial language with moderate, JonNnsoNe 
Sec Vol. iLl, p. 396, ne6. Matons,  @ ° . . 


| 7 al, 
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Ful. Wath they his wounds with teats? mine {hall be 


ts 

When cele are dry, a Romeo’s en tec au . 
Take up thofe s:s—Poor ropes, you are il’d, 
Both you and rs a hig nee: is ead: 
He made yot for a hi to my bed; 
But J, a maid, die atides witlowed. 
Come, cords; come, hurfe; I’ll to my wedding bed ; 
And death, not Romeo, my maidenhead ! | 

Narfe. Hie to your chamber: I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you:—I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 
]’ll to him; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. ; 

Jul. O find him! give this ring to my true khight, 
And bid him come totake his lait-farewel, 


SCENE III. 
Friar Laurefice’s Cell. 
Enter Friar LAuntnce, and Romno. 
Fri. Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful 


man; , 
Affi&ion is enamonr’d of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity, 

Rom, Father, what news? What is the prince’s doom? 

What forrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 

That I ye: know not? 
Fri. Too familiar. 

Is my dear fon with fuch four company: 

I bring thee tidings of the prince’s doom. 
Rom, What lefs than dooms-day is the prince’s doom ? 
Fri. A gentler judgment vanith'd from his lips, 

Not ‘body's death, ‘but body’s banishment. 

Rom, Hal banifiment? be merciful, fay—death: 
For exile hath more terror in his Took 
Much more than death: do not fay- banifhment. 

Fri, Hence from Verona art thou banifhed: 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. | 

om. There is no world without Vetona walls, 
Bat purgatory, torture, hell itfelf. | 
+ 4 


Hence- 
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Hence-banithed is banifh’d from the world, 
And world’s exile is death :—then banifhment ® 
Is death mif-term’d: calling death—banifhment, 
Thou cat’ft my head off with a golden axe, 
And fmil’ft upon the ftroke that murders me, 

Fri. O deadly fin! O rade unthankfalnefs ! 
Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rufh’d afide the law, 
And turn’d that black word death to banifhment: 
This is dear mercy’, and thou feeft it not. 

Rom. ’Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 
And little moufe, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
Bat Romeo may not.—More validity, — 
More honourable ftate, more courtfhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo*®: they may feiz¢ 
On the white wonder of dear Julict’s hand, 
And fteal immortal bleffing from her Tips ; 
Who, even in pure and veltal modefty, 
Still blufh, as thinking their own kiffes fin; 
But Romeo may not; he is banifhed 9; 

Flieg 


_ © then banifhment—} The quarto 1599, and the folio, read— 
then danijbed. The emendation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
The words aré not in the quarto 1997. Maton. : 

i This is dear mercyy—] So the quarto 1599, and the follo, The 
earlieft copy readt——This is mere mercy. ALONE. : 

& ——Afore validity, 

More bonowrable fiate, more courtthip Jiwes 

In carrion fin than Romeo:] Validity feems here to mean avert 
or dignity: and courtfbip the ftate of a courtier permitted to approach 
the higheft prefencee Jounwson. 

By court/bip, the au feerns rather to have meant, the ftate of a 
lover; that dalliance, in which he who cowrrs or wooes a lady is 
fometimes indulged, This appears clearly from the fubfequent lines : 

s¢ ———they may feize | ' 
*¢ On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 

“« And fteal immortal bleffing from her lips;— _ 

“ Fiies may do this." MaLone. » . | 

© But Romes may not; be is bonifoed :] This line in the original 
ee a ollows—And fteal immortal bleffing from her lips. 
The two lines, W’bo, even, de. were added in the copy of 1599, and are 

merely 
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Flies may do this, when 1 from this mutt fly ; 
‘They are free men, but I am banifhed. 
And fay’ft thou yet, that exile is not death*? 
Hadkt no poifon mix’d, no fharp-ground knife, 
No fudden mean of death, though ne’er fo mean, 
But—banifhed—to kill me; banifhed? 
O friar, the damned ufe that word in hell ; 
Howlings attend it: How haft thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoftly confeffor, 
A fin-abfolver, and my friend profelt, 
To mangle me with that word—banifhment ? 
Fri. Thou fond mad man, hear me but fpeak a word *. 
Rom. O, thou wilt {peak again of banifhment. 
Fri, I'll give thee armour to kcep off that word; 
Adverfity’s {weet milk, philofophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banifhed ?. 
Rom. Yet banifhed ?—Hang up philofophy ! 
Unlefs philofophy can make a Naliet, 
Difplant a town, reverfe a prince’s doom ; 
It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 


merely parenthetical s the line therefore, But Romeo may not, &&c. un- 
doubtedly ovghr to follow thofe two lines. By miftake, in the copy of 
1599, it was inferted lower down, after—-is mot death, Matone. 

4 They are freemen, but Iam banifbed. 

And fay'ft thou yer, that exile is not death #]) Thefle two lines are 
not in the originalcopy. MALon®- 

* Thou fend mad man, hear me but {peak a word-] So the quarte 
1597- The quartos 1599 and 1609 read: 

7 Then fond mad man, bear me a little {peaks 
The folio: 
Tben fond mad man, hear me fpeake Matone. 

q Adverfi ‘s frweet milk, pi opby, 

To confor thee, though thow art banifbed.] So, in Romeus and 
‘Julier, the friarfays, 
*€ Virtue is always thrall to troubles and annoy, 
“© But wifdom in adwerfity finds caule of quiet joy. 

See alfo Lily’s Zupbues, 1580 * Thou faych banifoment is better 
to the freeborne. There be many meates which are fowre in the mouth 
and tharp in the maw; but if thou mingle them with faeer fawces, 
they yeeld both a pleafant cafte and wholefome nourithment.I {peake 
this to this end; that though thy exile feeme grievous to thee, yet 
guiding tbyfelfc with the rules of philofopby, it fhali be ms tolerable.” 

ALON Ee 


» : 
Fri, 
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Fri. O, then 1 fee that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How fhould they, when that wife men have no 
eyes? 
Fri. ae me difpute with thee of thy eftate. 
Rom, Thou cantt not {peak of what thou doft not feel : 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love+, 
An hour but marry’d, Tybalt murdered, 
Doating like me, and like me banifhed, 
Then nie ae fpeak, then might’@ thou tear thy 
air 5, . 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the meafureof an unmade grave. 
Fri. Arvife; one knocks; good Romeo, hide thyfelf. ° 
[ Kaacking within. 
Rom. NotI; unlefs the breath of heart-fick groans, 
Mitt-like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. [ Knocking. 
Fri. Hark, how they knock!—Who’s there /— 
Romeo, arile ; 
Thou wilt be taken :—Stay a while :—ftand up ; 
| Kaocking. 
Run to my fludy :— By and by :— God’s will! 
What wilfulnefs is this*?—I come, L come, [Kuocking. 
Who mee bg hard? whence come you? what’s your 
wi 
Nur/e. [within.] Let me come in, and you fall know 
my errand; 
I come frem lady Juliet. 
Fri. Welcome then. 


4 Wert thau as young a8 I, Fuliet thy lowe,] Thus the original copy ; 
for which in the folio we have — 
Wert thou as young as Fuliet my love. 
I only mention this to thew the very high value of the early quarte 
editions. MAtowe, , 
§ —then might '} thou tear thy bair,] So, in the poem: 
«s Thele owe ings ea is golden locks he tare, 
*¢ And like a frantich man hath tora the garments that he 


Ware 
* He rifeth oft, and ftrikes his head againft the walls ; 
“ He falleth down again, and loud for hafty death he calls."* 
Matone. 
© What wilfulnefs—] Thus the quarto 1597. That of 1599, and 
_ the folio, have—What fimplene/i,_ agent. | ne 


Enter 


4 
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| Enter Nurfe. 
Nurfé. 0 holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord, where’s Romeo? 
Fri. > the ground, with his own tears made 


Nur/e. O, he is even in my miftrefs’ cafe, 
Juft in her cafe! 

Fri. O woeful fympathy ! 

Piteous predicament?! 

Nurje. ghey fo lies fhe, AO 
Blubbering and weeping, weeping an ing:— 
Stand up, ftand up hank an you be a man: 

‘For Juliet’s fake, for her fake, rife and ftand ; 
Why thould you fall.into fo deep an O? 

Rom. Nurtfe! 

Nurfe. Ah fir! ah fir !—Well, death's the end of all. 

Rom, Spak’ i thou of Juliet ? how is it with her ? 
Doth fhe not think me an old murderer, 

Now I have ftain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov’d but little from her own? 
Where is fhe? and how doth fhe? and what fays 
My conceal’d lady to our cancell’d love *? 

Narje. O, the fays nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps 5 
And now falls on her bed; and then flarts up, 

And Tybalc calls; and then on Romeo cries, 
And then down falls again. 

Rom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her; as that name’s curfed hand 
Murder’d her kinfman.—O tell me, friar, tell me, 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may fack 


7 —O woeful (ympatby } 

Piteous predicament 7) Thefe words, which in theold copies make 
part of the nurfe's foeech, have beea affigned to the friar on the fug- 
geition of Dr. Farmer. Matoneg, 

® —cancell'd love? ] The folio reads—coneral'd love. Jonxson. 
The quarto, cancell’d love, Stezvens, 
The spithet concealed is to be underttood, not of the perfon, but of 
~ me nrg yes fady. So that the fente fs my lady whofe yoo 
» together with our marriage which made fo, is concealed from 
‘the world, Haarn, = : 
The 
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The hateful Sy dct drawing his fword. 
Al thou a man’ chy furan eriep oat, art; 

tears are womanifh ; thy wild denote 
The unreafonable fury of a beait? ; 


Unfeemly woman, ina feeming man*! 
Or ill-befeeming beaft, in feeming both! 
Thou haft amaz'd me: b my holy order, 
I thought thy difpofition better temper’d. 
Haft thou flain Tybalt? wilt thou flay thyfelf ? 
ge We thy lady too that lives in thee*, 
doing damned hate upon thyfelf ? 
y rail’ft thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth 4? 


9 Art thou aman? thy form cries out, thow eee 
pL tears arenpomanifh ; thy wild afts dene 
ep ictx fury of a beaft :] Shalefpeare has here clofely 
followed his origina 
«« Art thou, > he, a man? thy foape faith, fo thou art 5 


66 Tby crying and 4 denote a cweman’s beart. 

se ven manly i a ee Sa off thy mind out-chafed, 

6¢ And in her ftead ; ions lewd and fancies highly placed 5 

«6 So that I ftood in doubt, this hour at wie 

és <a aman or woman wert, or elle a bratifo beaft.”” 
agicall Hyftory of Romeus and ‘Fulict, 1562. Matron. 

. Uofeemly woman, &c.| Tbou art a beaft of ill qualities, under the 
appearance both of a woman and aman. JouNson. 

2 And flay thy lady too tbat lives in chee,] Thus the firt copy. The 
quarto 1¢99, and the folio, have—. 

And flay thy lady, that in ae ife liwese Matone. 

3 Why rail'ft thon on thy birth, tavern, and earth PJ Romeo has ~ 
not here railed on bis birth, &c. though in his interview with the 
friar as defcribedin the poem, he is made to do fo : 

“ Firft Nature did he blame, the author of his lifes ' 

*¢ In which his joys had been fo fcant, and forrows aye fo rife 5 
** The timeand pe birth he RE did mneere ts 

«* He cryed out with open mouth againft the lars abowe 

*¢ On fortune eke he rai/'d”. 

Shakfpeare copied the remonftrance of the friar, without reviewing 
na part of his fcene. He has in other places fallen into 
fiver goa by fometimes following and Rorameiepes defersing 
8 


The ‘fac, rail? thou, &c. tome valu ef » ate. not ia 
the firft copy. Ties a tonal oak yea defer 
- © Why cry’ft thou out on love? why doft thou blame thy fate ? 
Why doft thou fo cry after death? thy life why doft thou hate?” 
&t. Martone. : - 
Since 
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Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once would’ ft lofe. 
Fie, fie | thou fham’ft thy ca thy love, thy wit ; / 
Which, like an ufurer, abound’ ft in all, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wir. 
Thy noble fhape is but-a form of wax, 

Digrefling from the valour of a man: 

Thy dear love, fworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou haft vow’d to cherifh: 
Thy wit, that ornament to fl:ape and love, 
Mif-fhapen in the condu& of thea both, — 

Like powder in a fkill-Jefs foldier’s flak +, 

Is fet on fire by thine own ignoratice, 

And thou difmember’d with thine own defence>, 
What, roufe thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whofe dear fake thou waft but lately dead ; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou flew'ft Tybalt; there art thou happy too ®: 
The law, that threaten’d death, becomes pd friend, 
And wurns it-to exile ; there art thou happy : 
A pack of bleffings lights upon thy back ; 
Happinefs courts thee in her beft array ; 

But, like a mis-behav’d and fullen wench, 
Thou pout’ upon thy fortune and thy love’: raise 


4 Like in a fiill-lefs foldier*s flafk, &c.] To underftand the 
force of this allufion, it dhould be remembered that the ancient En- 
glith foldiers, ufing matchelocks, inftead of locks with flints as at pre- 
fent, were obliged to carry a a match hanging at their belts, 
very néar to the wooden fla in which they kept their powder. The 
fame allufion occurs in Hxmor's Ordinary, an old collettion of Enghith 
epigrams ¢ 

| When the his and touch-box fet on fire, + 
*© And till this hour the burning ismot out.” Srezvens. 

5 Aad thou difmember'd with thine own defence.] And thou torn to 
pieces with thy own weapons, JoHuNSON. 

© —bere art, thou happy toot] Thus the firt quarto. In the fub- 
fequent quartos and the folio too is omitted. Matowns. 
a bin rants upon thy fortune and thy love :] The quatto 1599, ane 

O9; : . 

Thou puts up thy fortune wa ie love, 


Vout. 1X. The 
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ake heed, take heed, for fuch die miferable... 
, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
d her chamber, hence and comfort her ; 

Bat, look, thou ftay not till the watth be fer, 
For then thou canft not pafs to Mantua ; 
Where thow fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thoufand times more joy 
Than thou went’ft forth in lamentation.— 
Go before, nurfe: commend me to thy lady ; 
And bid her haften all the houfe to bed, 
Which heavy forrow makes them apt unto: 
Romeo is coming *. 

Nurfe. O Lord, I could have ftaid here all the night, 
To hear good counfel > O, what learning is !|— 
My lord, [ll tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do fo, and bid my fweet prepare to chide. 

Nur/e. Here, fir, a ring fhe bidme give you, fir: 
Hie you, make hafte, for itgrows very late. [ Exit Nurfe. 

Rom. How well my comfort is reviv’d by this ! 

Fri. Go hence: Good night®; and here ftands all 

your ftate*;— 
Either be gone before the watch be fet, » | 
Or by the break of day difguis’d from hence: © 
Sojourn in Mantua; 1’ll find out your man, 
And he fhall fignify from time to time 
Every good hap to you, that chances here : 
Give me thy hand; ’tis late: farewel; good night, 
Rom. But that a joy, paft joy calls out on me, 


Theeditor of the folio endeavoured to correét this by reading: 
Thou parte? up thy fortune and thy love, 
The undated quarto has powss, which, with the aid of the original 
copy in 1597, pointed outthe true reading. ‘There the line ftands: 
Thou frown paps thy fate, thatimiles on thee. Mavone. 
$ Romeo is coming.| Much of this {peech has likewife been added 
fince the firftedition. Steevens. - . 
9 Go bence: Good night; &c.] Thefe thete lines are omitted ia all 
the modern editions, "Sane consi ST * a nome 
They were fir omitted, with mas Sees by Mr. Pope. Maton, 
* mebere flands all your flate;] The whole of your fortune depceads 
@athis. Jounson. sean 
t 
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Tt were a-grief, fo brief to part with thee: 


Farewel. ’ 
SCENE IV°. 
A Room in Capulet’s Hou/e. 
Enter Capuvet, Lady Capucrer, and Paris, 
Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, fo unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter: 
Look you, fhe lov’d her kinfman Tybalt dearly, 
And fo did I ;—Well, we were born to die.—= 
Tis very late, fhe’ll not come down to-night : 
I promife you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 
Par. Thefe times of woe afford no time to woo : 
Madam, good night: commend me to your daughter. 
La. Cap, 1 will, and know her mind early to-mororw 3 
To-night fhe’s mew’d up? to her heavine(s. 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a defperate tender 
Of my child’s love +; I think, fhe will be rul’d 
In all refpects by me; nay more, I doubt it not.— 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 
Acquaint her here of my fon Paris’ love ; 
And bid her, mark you me, on wednefday next— 
But, foft; What day is this? 
Par. Monday, my lord. 
Cap. Monday ? ha! ha! Well, wednefday is too foon, 
O’ thurfday let it be ;—~o” thurfday, tell her, 


* Some few unneceflary verfea are omitted in this fcene according 
to the oldeft editions. Porz, - , 

Mr. Pope means, as 5 carpe apain his edition, that be has followed 
the oldet copy, and omitted fome uaneceflary verfes which are not 
found there, but inferted in-the copy of this play. But he 
has exprefled himfelf fo loofely, as to have been mifunderftood by Mr. 


Steryenss In the text thele unnece, as Mr, Pope calls them, 
are preferved, conformably to of £599. Matonts 
3 —mew'd ip—] ‘This is a phrafe from falconry. A mew was a 


place of confinement for hawks. StrxevEens. — 

4 Sir Paris, J willmake a defperate tender ; 
_.. Of my child's love :—] ate means only bold, adwenturous, as 
if he had faid in the vulgar phrafe, I will fpeak a bold qworil, and ven- 
ture ro promife op my daughter. By tae : ; 

So, in The cakep § to the Wall, 16001 

*© Witoels thi acne of ming honoun” St aE ee 
3 = ; 


[Ex 
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Bhe fhall be married to this noble earl s— — 
il} you be ready? do you like nd hafte? 






"ll keep no great ado ;—a friend, or two s— 

Fog hark you, Tybalt being flain folate, _ 

It may be thought we held him careleisly, 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much: 

‘Therefore we'll have fome half a dozen friends, 

Andthere anend. But what fay you to thurfday ? 
Par. My lord, I would thatthuriday were to-morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone :—O” thurfday be it then ;— 

Go you to Juliet ere you go 'to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, againft this wedding-day.— 

Farewell, my lord.—Light to my chamber, ho! 

Afore me; itis fo very late, that we 

May call it early by andby:—Goodnight. [Exewsr, 


“ SCENE VY. 
_ _- Juliet’s Chamber *. 
Enter Romeo, and Jutier. 


Ful. Wilt thou be gone? it isnot yet near day ®: 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
| , That 


5 SCENE V. ‘fslict’s chamber.] The ftage-dire&tion in the firft 

edition is—"* nae ae cs yr Phar ete In the fecond 
varto, “* Enter Romeo and ‘fultet aloft.” red probably in 

a balcony which was ereéted on the old’ English frage. dee the Ac) 
éounr of the Accient Theatres in Vol. Il. Manone. 

@ Wilt chou be gone F it is not.yet near day, &c.] This fcere is form~ 
ed on the following hints in the poem of Romeus and ‘fuliet, 1562 * 

«¢ ‘The goldenfun was gone to lodge him in the weft, ; 
© «© The full moon eke in yonderfouth had (ent moft.men to ref ; 

«© When reitlefs Romeus and reftlefs, Juliet, 

“ In wonted fost, by wensed:mcan, e pers chamber met, &c, 


_. ™ Thus thefe two lovers pafs away the weary night 
*( In pain, and plaint, mot, as they wont, in plealure and delipbt. 
«« But now, fomewhat too foon, in farthett eaft arose 
‘y) # Fair Lucifer, the golden ftar that lady Venus chofe ; 
- * Whole courfe appointed is with fpeedy rece to,run, — 
# A meflenger of dawning day and of the rifing fun.— 
#€ When thou ne looket wide, ne clofely doft thou wink, 
+ 4 When Phebus from our hemifphere is weitern wave doth aks 
= ae ar 
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That-pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly fhe fings on yon pomegranate tree! ; 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was.the lark, the herald ot the morn, 
No nightingale: look, love, what.envious ftreake 
Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder catt : 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountain tops ; 

I muft be gone and live, or ftay and die, 

Ful. Yon light is not day-light, I-know it, I: 

It is fome meteor that the {un exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

Sade thee on thy way to Mantua : 

Th e itay yet, thou need’ not to be gone, 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put todeath 5 
I am content, {6 thou wilt have it fo, 

I'll fay yon grey is not the morning’s eye,, 

"Tis but the pale reflex® of Cynthia’s brow ; 

Nor that is not the lark, whole notes do beat <-> 
The vaulty heaven fo high above our heads: | 

I have more care to flay’, than willto go;— 
Come, death, andwelcome! Jaliet willsit fo— 
How is’t, my foal? let’s talk, it is not day. 

Ful. Ie is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away 3 
tis the lark that fings fo out of tune, 

Straining harth difcords, and anpleafing fharps. 


«¢ What colour then the heavens do thew unto thine eyes, 
“* The fame, or like, faw Romeus in fartheft eattern fkiess 
« As yet he faw no day, ne-could he cali it night, ‘ tl 
*€ Wich equal force decreafing dark fought with increafing light. 
© Then Romeus insariee Bis. lecy gas te told, A; eos 
“ With friendly kits,.and rutofally the ‘gan her knight panne! 
ge Pe 4. ' oJ Nye ALONE. 
7 Nightly, ton yon pomegranate trees) This is not merely a 
poetical fi y Meine ies obferved of the nightingale, that, if Me 
difturbed, the fits and fings upon the fame tree for many weeks toge« 
ther, SieZEVENS. ' f< 
* —the pale refex—] The appearance of a cloud oppofed to the 
vd babes ae Jy.) Care was frequently afed: in Shak 
9 more gare to “4 Was , in - 
fpcace's age for inclination. Mavone. 
. <5, (rt Sere Some 
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Some fay, the lark makes {weet divifion *; 
hig doth not fo, for fhe divideth us: 

me fay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
now I would they had chang’d voices too*! 
Since arm from arm that voice! doth us affray?, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day *, 






| O, now 

« —{weet divifion;] Divifion feeme to have been the technical terra 
\for the paufes or parts of a mufical compofition, So,in K. Hen, J/. 
iP.a: 

j Suny by a fair queen in a fummer’s bower, 
: «¢ With ravifhing diwifion ta herlute."” STeevens. * 

2 Seme fay, the lark and loarbed toa change eyes; 

O, now J would they bad chang'd weiter toc {| I with the lark and 
toad had changed voices; for then the noife which I hear would be 
that of the toad, not of the lark; it would confequently be evening, 
at which time the toad croaks5 mot morning, when the lark fings; 
and we fhould not be under the neceffity of feparation. A.C. 

Ifthe toad and lark bad changed voices, the unnatural croak of the 
latter would have been no indication of the eppearance of day, and 
<onfequently no fignal for ber lover's departure. This is apparently 
the aim and purpofeof Juliet's with Hears. — . 

Thevtoad having very fine cyes, and the Jerk very ugly ones, was 
the occafion of a comman faying amongft the people, that the toad 
and lark bad changed eyess ‘To this the {peaker alludes. Waxes. 

This tradition of ss toad and lark I have heard exprefied ina 
ruftick rhyme? . ¥ 

—To keew'n I'd fly, eh th: 

But that the toad begwil'd me of mine eye. Jounsox. 

3 Since arm from arm, &c.| ‘Thefe two lines are omitted in the mo- 
dern editions, and do not deferve to be replaged, but as they may thew 
the danger of critieal temerity. Dr, Warburton’s change of J evondd 
to I wer was {pecious enough, yet it is evidently erroneous, “The fenfe 
is this: The dark, they fay, bas lof! ber eyes to rhe toad, and now I would 
thetcad bad ber woice too, fince fhe ufes it to the difurbance of lowers. 

| Sette kh ee ee 

4 Hunting thee bence with pine had the day.) The bunt/up was the 
name of the tune anciently played to wake the hunters, and colledt 
them together. So, in the Return from Parnaffus, 1606; " 

Vet wie Bd 5 a bents-wp tomy Mufe.” " 

_ Againy in Drayton's olyolbicn, fong 13th: " 
i “ But éuets-up to the morn the feather’d fylvans fing,” 
, a gl | a ae bee, ST SOV ENE. 
: A bantfup allo Ggnified a morning fong to a new. : >. 
| or We Sioa S| lett “tee c 


A 
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O, now be gone; more light and light it grows, 
Kom. More light and light more dark and dark our 
woes, Barty a * 
Eater Nuarfe, 
Nurfe. Madam! | 
Ful. Nurfe? ; 
Nurfe. Your lady mother’s coming to your chamber: * 
The day is broke; be wary, look about. [Zxit Nurfe. 
Ful. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom, Farewel, farewel! one kifs, and I’!1 defcend. 
| [ Romeo de/cends. 
Ful. Art thou gone fo? mylove! my lord! my friend* ! 
I mufthear from thee every day i’ the hour, 
For in a mimute there are many days: 
O! by this count I fhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo °. 
Rom. Farewel! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
wl. O, think’ft thou, we fhall ever meet again ? 
om. 1 doubt it not; and all thefe woes ferve 
For {weet difcourfes in our time_to come. 
Ful. O God! I have an ill-divining foul® : 
i Methinks, 


the day after her marriage, and is certainly ufed here In that fenfe. See 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary, in v. Re/weil. Matonr. , 
Purtenham in his Art of Angli Prefy, 1559, {peaking of one 
Gray, fays, “what good eftimation did he grow unto with the fame 
King Henry Sew Eighth,] and afterward with the duke of Someriet, 
Protectour, for making certaine merry del/ades, whereof one chiefly 
waagpeeae is up, the bunte is ae ANONYMUS. 
°¢ ion gent fi? my lowe, my lord, my friend!) Thus the quarto 
1597 Thatof 1599, and the folio, read: 
_ Art thou gone fo? love, lord, ay bufband, friend! Martone, 
: CA erie caeer be much in years, 
Ere br ss ld my Romeo. = | 
‘¢ Tila ego, qu@ tueram te decedente puella, 18 
sé Protinus ut redeas, faéta Videbor anus.”” Opes Epi, I, 
<_< | reeves 
© 0 God!.I have an iill-divining foul: &¢.] This miferable 
fcience of futurity I have always regarded as a circumftance oe sky 
larly beautiful. The fame tind of warning from the mind Romeo — 
fceme to have been confcious of, on his going to the entertainment at 
the houfe of Capulet : | | 
14 «my 
mie ae. 
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Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead? in the bottom of tomb: 
Either my eye-fight fails, or thou look’ ft pale. 
Rom. And me, love, in my eye fo do res 
Dry forrow drinks our blood *, Adieu ! adieu! { £xis Romeo. 
ul. O fortune, fortune ! all men call thee fickle:' 
If thou art fickle, what doft thou with him 
That is renqwatd, for faith? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
Bot fend him back. 
La. Cap. [within.| Ho, daughter! are you up? 
Ful. Who is’t that calls? itis my lady mother ? 
Is the not down fo late, or ap foearly ° 7? 
What unaccuftom’d.caufe procures her thither * ? 
Enter Lady CaPuretr. 
La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet? 
Ful. adam, I am not well, ' 
La, Cap. Evermore weeping for your coufin’s death *? 
ea | What, 
£f emmy mind mifgives, 
** Some canfequence yet hanging in the ftarsy ~ 
*¢ Shall bitterly begin his fearful date . . P 
) , “ From this night's revels.” STEEVENS. | 
7 OGod! J have an iM-divining foul; : mas 
Methinks, 1 fee thee, now thow art below, 
As one dead—] So, in our authour’s Venus avd Adonis: 
** The thought of itdoth make my faint heart bleeds 
*« And fear doth teach it divination 5 
“* Iprophery thy death.” : 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1597. That of roy, 
and the folio, read—now thou art fojow. Martone. | \ 
® Dry forrew drinks our blood.) This is an allufion to the proverb, 
**forrow'sdry.”" STERVENS. | . 4“ ’ + 
He is accounting for their palenefs.. It was an ancient notion that . 
forrow confumied the blood, and fhortened life.. Hence in one of the 
three parts of King Heary V1. we havo——6 blood-fucking fighs.”’ 


7 : 7 Maron. 
(9. Ts. foe not down fo late, or up i carly?} Is the not laid down in 
her bed at fo late an hour 25 this? or rather is the rifen from bed at fe 
arly an hour ofthe morn? Mazonr. —— , | . 
a) so ber hither #] Proceres for bringts Wanitvntor. —. 
) © ® Bewermore weeping Ler jeer coufin’s death ie é&¢u} So, in The Tragi- 

ali of Romeus and Fuliety 15623 | 

#8 time itis that now you fhould cur Tybalt’s death forget ; 

_— Of whom fince Ged hath claim'd the’ life that was butlent, 

© He is in blifs, ne is there Caufe why you fhould thus jament : 
BAS —, “ You 


% 
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What, wilt thow wafh him from his grave with tears? 
An if thou could’it, thou could’f not make him live ; 
Therefore, have done; Some gricf fhews much of love; 
But much of grief thews fill fome want of wit. 

Ful. Yet let meweep for fuch afeeling lols, 

La. Cap. SO thall you feel the lofs, but not the friend 

Which you weep for. | 
Jul. Feeling fo the lofs, " 

I cannot choofe but ever weep the friend, 

La. eo Well, girl, thou weep’ft not fo much for his 
eath, 

As that the villain lives which flanghter’d him, 

Ful, What villain, madam? ... . 4 

La. Cap. Thatfame villain, Romeo. 

Ful. Villain and he are many miles afunder. 

God pardon him *! Ido, with all my heart; 

And yet no man, like be, doth grieve my heart, 
La, Cap. That is, becaufe the traitor murderer lives. 
Fal. Ay, madam, from the reach of thefe my hands?. 

’Would, none but I might venge my coufin’s death ! 
La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 

Then weep no more. I'll fend toone in Mantua,— «| 

Where that fame banilh’d runagate doth live,— ) 

That fhall beftow on him fo furea dtaught*, . 

That he fhall foon keep Tybalt company : | 

And then, I hope, thon wilt be fatished. : 


* You canner call bim back with tears ond fhriekings fbrill; 
# Tt isa fault thus fill to grudge at God's appointed wi)/." 
. | Matowr. 
* God pardon him!] The word dim, which was inadvertently omitted 
in the old copies, was inferted by the edicor of the fecond folio. MALone. 
1 Ay, madam, from, ig wliet’s equivocations are rather too artful 
for ps diftarbied by ray ofa ws obey ot hee the 
* Thar & beflow on | 0 fure a draughi, us the elder quare 
to, Be! art ped followed in itt she quartos I5q9 and 1609, 
and the folio 1624, which read, lefs inrelligibly, © 
‘Shall give him fuch an unaccuffom’d dram. StTervers. ~ 
The elder quarto has—That jbonid, &c. The word jeall is drawn 
from that of 1 599. Matone. 7 | ; 
—unaccufiom'd dram,] In vulgar language, thall give him a dram 
which he is wor wfedto, Though T have, if 1 miftake not, obferved, 
that in old books wnaccuflomed Ggniies wonderful, powerful, effica~ 
tieuse JOM NEON. 4 . 
= Ful. 


i. * 
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‘Ful. Indeed, I never fhall be fatsfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him—-dead— 
Is'my poor heart fo for a kinfman vext :— 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo fhould, upon receipt thereof, — 
Soon fleep in quiet.—O, how my heart abhors 
To hear Fim nam’d,—and cannot come to him,— 
To wreak the love I bore my coufin Tybalt * 
Upon his body that hath flaughter'd him ! 
La.Cap. Find thou the means, and I’ find fuch aman 5, 
But now I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Ful. And joy comes well in fech a needful time: 
What are they, I befeech your ladyfhip? | 
La. Cap? Well, well, thou haita careful father, child ; 
‘One, who, to put thee from thy heavinefs, ' 
Hath forted out a fudden day of joy, 
That thou expect’ft not, nor I look’d not for. 
‘Ful. Madam, in happy time®, what day is that? 
La, Cap. Marry, my child, early next thurfday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris’, at faint Peter’s church, — « 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride.: 
‘Jul. Now, by faint Peter’s church, and’ Peter too, 


* —my coufin Tybalt—] The Jaft word of this line, which is not in 
the old copies, was added by the editor of the fecond folio. Maton. 
5 Find thou, &c-] This line, in the quarto 1597, is given to Juliet. 
‘ ; | Ala bonee b This phra \ Sreevens. 
—in bappy time,— ia bonne beure.e This ¢ Was interjected, 
when the hearer. was not quite fo well pleafed as the {pcaker. Jouxs. 
"7 The “of Paris,—] It is remarked, that “ Paris, in one 
place called Ear/, is moft commonly ftiled the Countie in play. 
Shakfpeire feems to have preferred, for fome reafon or other, the 
Italian Comte to our Count: perhaps betook it from the old Englifh 
novel, from which he is faid.to have. taken his plot,’'—He certainly 
did fo: Paris is there firlt fliled a Earle, and afterward Counte, 
Counter, and County ; according to the untettled orthography of the time. 
_ The word however is frequently met with in other writers; parti. 
ularly in Fairfax: _ = : aT 
Sie fo ip ones SAB of ont 
rey ©, alleigne tanga Faamere. 
«Bee p.gay me 6 Maroxee “sy es coat) = 
| . .. He 
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He fhall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder’ at this hafte ; that I muf wed 
Ere he, that fhould be hufband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet; and, when J do, I iwear, 
It fhall be Romeo, whom you know [ hate, 
Rather than Paris :—Thele are news indeed ! 
La. Cap. Here comes your father ; tell him fo yourielf, 
And fee how he will take it at your hands. 


Enier Capucet, and Nurfe. 
Cap. When the fun fets, the air doth drizzle dew*; 


But for the fun-fet of my brother’s fon, | 

Jt rains downright.— wei 

How now ? a conduit, girl? what, fill in tears *? 
Evermore showering? In one little body 

Thou counterfeit’ft a bark, a fea, a wind: 

For fill thy eyes, which I may call the fea,” 

Do é¢bb and flow with, tears; the bark thy bocy is, 
Sailing in this falt flood ; the winds, thy fighs ; 
Who,—raging with thy tears, and they with them,— 
Without a fudden calm, will overfet 

Thy tempeft-tofied body.—How now, wife ? 


Have you deliver’d to herour decree? hale 


La, Cap. Ay, fir; bur the will none, the gives you 
* ‘thanks. ' 
I would, the fool were married to her grave !* 


© When the fan fetsy the air doris drinwle dew ;] Thus the undated 


quarto. The quarto.1§99, and the folio, ready—the earth doth drizzle © 


dew, The line is not in the original copy. ; 

The reading of the quarto 1599 and the folio is philofophically true ; 
and perhaps ought to be preférred. Dew undoubtedly rifes from the 
earth, in comfequence of the a¢tion of the heat of the fun on its moift 
furface. Thofe vapours which rife from the earth in the courfe of 
the day, are evaporated by the warmth of the air as foon as they 
arife; but thofe which rife after fun-fet, form themfelves into drops, 
or rather into that fog or mift which is termed dew. Maton. 

9 How now? a condeit, girl? what, flill in tears ?] Conduits in 
the form of! human figures, it has been already obferved, were com- 
mon in Shakfpeare’s time. See Vol. IV. p. 246, n. 9. 

We have again the fame image in the The Rape of Lwerece: 
_ & A pretty while thefe pretty creatures ft: 
. ivory conduits coral culterns Gilling.” Matone. 
Cap, 
> ° ! 
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Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife, 
How! will fhe none ? doth the net give us thanks ? 
Is fhe not proud? doth fhe not count her bleft, 
Unworthy as theis, that we have wrought 
So worthy a2 gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 
“Ful. Not proud, you have ; but thankful, that you have: 
Proud can 1 never be of what L hate ;_ 
ay 5 even for hate, that 4 is meant love, 
. How now ! how now! chop logick ? What is this? 
Pro. = NSH I thank Py ager I thank you not ;— 
And yet not proud; — refs minion, you’, 
Thank me no thankings, | nor proud me no prouds, 
But fettle your fine joints ’gainft thurfday next, 
To go with Paris to faint Peter's church, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, you green-ficknefs carrion! out, you baggage! 
You tallow face*! 
La. Cap, Fie, fie! what are you mad? 
Ful, ood father, I befeech you on my knees, 
Be 4, as ience but to {peak a word, 
ap e, young baggage ! difobedient wretch? 
J tell thee what,—get thee to church o’thurf ays 
Or never after look me in the face: 
Speak not, reply not, do not anfwerme; 
fingers itch.—Wife, we {carce thought ua blet, 
That God had fent us} but this only childs. 
But now I fee this one i is one too much, 


| ®% And yee el spl Sec] This line is wanting in the folio.’ 
STERVENS 


= Spgs ow 
tallowo 4 Such was the indelicacy of thovageiot Shek- 
siete authors were not contented only to employ thele terme of 
abufe.in their own original performances, but. even felt no reluctance 
to introduce them in their verfions of the moit chalte and elegant of 
the Greek or Roman Stanyhurtt, the tranflator of Virgil, in 
2 ‘Zy makes Dido RO ty cullion, and sar- breech, in 
es of one eset a 
ry it in the interlude Repentance o Mary Magdalene I 
" ut. dalen % (oe one of her pemmitn mm cite 
orefon (hrowe your heart, ?" STEEVEN3. 
: 5 hed fash shay ‘So.the fit qusttay gag. The, fubfequent an» 
cient copies dent Uke MaLonn, | tothe 
‘key 4 And 
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And thatwe have a curfe in having her: 6. 
Out on her, hilding ! 
_ Nurfe. God in heaven blefs her !— 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her fo, 

Cap. And why, my lady wifdom? hold your tons 
G prudence {matter with your goffips, go. 

we I {peak no treafon. 

rice od ye good den! 

Nurfe. _ May not one > Sa 

Cap. Peace, you mumpblin fie 
Utter your gravity o’er a goflip’s bowl, 
For here we need it’not. 

La. Cap. You are too hot. 

Cap. God's bread *! it makes me mad : Day, night, 


- 


early, late, 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, .. 
Waking, or fleepin ftill my care hath been 


To have her eared < and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely ntage, 

Of fair demefnes, youthful, and nobly train’d, 
Stuff’d (as they fay) with honourable parts, 
Proportion’d as one’s heart could with a man,— 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 

To anfwer—I°U nor wed,—I cannor love’, 


law 


+ God's vada ! Ge,] The firft three lines of this fpeech are formed 
from the firft coy and heen of 1599, with which the folio cone 
curs. The fi 

God's bile bigel a. wife, it makes me mad, 
Day, night, early, lates at home, abroad, 
- Alar in company, waking or fleeping, . 
Still my care hath been to /ee her match’d, 
The quarto 1599, and the folio, read : 
God's bread, it makes me mad, 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, ay, 
rp 84 in company, ftill my care hath been 
her matc "dy &c. Matone. 
ace te now serie 
or tleman of prince preeanee 
‘A cabining ma Be in Ser fort "s tender, 
To anlawer—J'ld not abode cart lovee) So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, 1568 : ia 


a4 7 
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| 
I am toc young,—I pray you, pardon me ;— 
But, bi poorwil pis wed a f ardon you: 
Graze where you will, y 1 not houfe with me } 
Look to’ t, think on’t, "to not ufe to jeit. 
Thurfday is near; lay hand on heart, advife : 
An you be mine, T'll give you to my friend ; ; 
An you be not, hang, eg ftarve, Yo i’ the ftreets, 
For, by my foul, r ‘ne'er acknow! edge thee, 


«* Such care thy mother had, fo dear et wert to"me, 
«« That I with tong and earneft fuit prowided have for thee 
*© One of the greatelt lords that Wons about this town, 
** And forhis many virtues’ fakea a of great renown j= 
1 ———and yet thot playeft in this cafe 
“« The dainty fool and ftubborn girl; for want of ikill, 
‘© Thou doft refufe thy offer'd weal, and difobey my will. 
#¢ Even by his ffrength I fwear that firft did give me life, 
# And gave me in my youth the ftrength to get thee on my wile, 
*¢ Uniels by Wednefday next thou bend as I am bent, 
«© And, at our caftle cail’d Freetown, thou freely do ailent 
*¢ To county Paris fuity— 
“* Not only will I give all thar Thave away, 
«© From ney to thofe that thall me Jove, me honour and obey; 
*€ But alfo to fo clofe and to fo hard a gale 
*¢ J thall thee wed for all thy life, that fore thou halt not fail 
<< A thoufand times a day to with for fudden death :—, 
«« Advife thee well, and fay that thou art warned now, 
© And think woe tbat I Ipest in fport, or mind to brewk wap vow “* 
‘There is.a pafiage in an o cs A called Wily beguil’d, fo nearly re- 
fembling this, that one poet muft have copied from the other. Mily 
éeguil’d was on the ftage before 1596, being mentioned by Nafhe in 
his Have with you to Saffron Walden, printed in that year. In that 
. play Gripe gives his daughter Lelia's hand to a fuitat, which the 
plucks back ‘on which her wurjefays, 
6 —She'll none, the th you, fi. 
_ © Gripe. Will ihenone? why, how now, I fay? 
« What, you posoring, peevi ‘thing; you antoward hieies, 
© Will you not be ru “4 by your father? 
« Have I ta'en care te en Fg up to this? l 
“¢ And vo as you lift :) 
“* Away, | fay; ne 
ahd Out of my fight to I ae mt 
© Thow ne'er gett a pennyworch of my goods for this. 
“ Think on’ts J do not ufe to jeft : 
“ Begenc, I fay, I will oot hear thes fpcake.'* i iwewhs we 
| , * or 
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Nor what.is mine fhall never do thee good: 

Trait to’t, bethink you, I'll not be foriworn. [Exits 
Ful. Is there no pity fitting ii theclocds, _ 

That fees into the bottom of my gricf*? - 

O, fweet my mother, caft me not away! 

Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 

Or, 1f you do not, make the bridal bed 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 7. ; 
La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I’ll not fpeak a word ; 

Do as thou wilt, for | have done with thee. [ Bxit. 
Ful. O God!—O nurfe! how hall this be prevented? 

My hufband is on earth, my faith in heaven ; 

How fhall that faith return again to earth, 

Uniefs that hufband fend it me from heaven 

By leaving earth ?—comfort me, counfel me.— 

Alack, alack, that heaven fhould prattife ftratagems 

Upon fo foft a fubject as myfelf !— 

What fay’ft thou? haft thou not a word of joy? 

Some comfort, nurfe, 
Nurje. Faith, here ’tis: Romeo 

Is banifhed; and all the world to nothing, 

That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you ; 

Or, if he do, it needs muft be by ftealth. 

Then, fince-the cafe fo ftands as now it doth, 

J think it bef you married with the county *. 


O, he’s 
© Is there no pity fiiing in the clouds, 
That fees inte the Lortom of my grief?) So, in King Fobs, in two 
pacts, 15935 
ary Ah boy, thy yeeres, I fee, are far too greeney 
‘© To look inté she bottom of thefe cares.” Maton. 
7 In thar dit monument, &c.] The modern editors read dun monu- 
ment. I have replaced dim from the old quarto 1597, and the folio, 


| . STELVENS- 
5 Faith, bere ’tis: Romeo ; 
Js banifbed; and all the world to nothing, , 
That be dares ne'er come back to challenge you =m 
Then fince the cafe fo flands as now: it dotb, © 
I think it beft you married with the county.] The charatter of the 
nurie exhibits a jut pi@ureof thofe whofe actions have no principles 
am ae foundation. — has been unfaithful to the truft repoled in 
er by Capulet, and isercady to embrace any expedient that offers, to 
avert the confequences of her firlt infidelity, Srezvenss el 
7 s 
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oO, he's‘ lov peasienen' ae 
Pace Spire t to him; ap. eheldasiauiloies 


Hath not fo ae fo quick, fo fair an eye, 
As Paris ha Bethrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this fecond match, 
For it excels your firft: or ifit did not, 


Your firft is dead; or *twere aa were, 
As living here? and you no 
Ful. Speak’ thou a 
Nurje. Ay, and from my f 


This pidture, however, is not an ovigindl, In The Tragicall 
Hyfery of Romeus and Fulier, 1562, the nurfe exhibits the fame rea- 
dinefs to accommodate erfelf to the prefent conjun@ture : 

s¢ The flattering nurfe did praifethe friar for his skill, 

** And faid thatthe had done right well, by wit to order will ; 

. ** She fetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 

*¢ And eke the praifeth much to her the fecomd marriage; 

«© And county Parts now fbe praiferb ten times more 

<< By wereng, than foe ber felf by rigbe bad _—s prais’d before; 

«© Pariy thal! dwell there fill ; Romens foal! not return ; 

“© What thall it boot ber all her life to languith "Ail and 
: ee 9 a paver a 7 = fpe€e the 

Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Re/apfe, has copied im re 
cherach of his gurfe from Shak ne Bia i 
+ —/o green an eye—] So the firft editions, Hanmer wh Neen, 

Jou nson, 
Perhaps Cha has given to Becrias;in the bits Tale, eyes 
of the fame eolodes Keig ™ 
| _ His nofe was high, his eyin bright citeya: 
Bete of the hue of an unripe Jemion or citron, 
Again, in the Two Noble Kieiaens se a and Shabfpeate, 
Aa We {ce ie 
& ooh youchfafe, 
_ With that thy rare green aes si Sete, | 
What Shak{peare meant by this NE ENS ie inthe a 
from the following lines, wh attributed te The is lat 
A& tA Sewn Hews eet A ><) attr 
_ ** Thefe lily lips, = 7. 
«* This cherry nofe, 
“« Thefe yellow cow Pain, 


** Are gone, are 
“* His eyes whee 
2A living a 
at a diflance, i ind’ 
a | 
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Or elfe bethrew them both. 
ul, ee ; 
wPrjes, ¥¥ fal SA, ; 
val Well, foe haft comforted me marvellous much, 
Go in; andtellmyladylam gone, | 
Having difpleas’d my father, to Laurence’ cell, 
To make confeffion, and to be abfolvy’d, | 
Nurfe. Matry, 1 will ; and this is wifely done. [ Exit, 
ul, Ancient damnation®! O molt wicked fend! 
Is it more fin—to with me thus forfworn, , 
Or to difpraife. my lord with that fame tongue — 
Which fhe hath prais’d him with above compare 
So many thoufand times ?—Go, counfellor ; 
Thou and my bofom henceforth fhall be twain. — 
I’ll to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
If all elfe fail, myfelf have power to die. [ Exit. 





A GTO. -Sic ENED. 
Friar Lawrence’s Cell. 
Enter Friar Lawrence; and Parts. 


Fri: On thurfday, fir? the time is very fhort. 

Par. My father Capulet will have it to ; 
And I am nothing flow, to flack his halte ‘ ‘ 
: F. Tia 


3 —_ damnation i This term of reproach occurs in the Matcon- 
feet, 1004 % 
. Pee vou gots ee he STEEVE ~ 
am nothing flow, 8c.) His bafie foal! mot be abated by 
Powhe/s. tT caighe bobeads. Behe 4m 
And I am nothing flow to back his hafte : 
that is, Tam diligeat-toaberand enforce his hafte. Jonson. 
; Slack was certainly the authour’s Word, for, in the firit edition, the 
line ranes é 
_ & And I am nothing flack to flow his haite.” 
Back could not have (tood there. s 
If this kind’of phrafsology be jultifiable, ir can be jaftified only by 
fuppofing the meaning to be, there is nothing of flowne/t in me, to inducd 
me to flackem or abate bis bafle. The meaning of Paris is very clear; 
he_does not with to reftrain Capulet, or to delay his own mare 
~ Vor, Ix. ef , 93 K viage 


aa = 3, 
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Fri. You fay, you do not know the lady’s mind’; 
Uneven is the courfe, E like it not, a a 
Par. Immoderately the weeps for Tybalt’s death, 
And therefore have 1 little 'd of love; 
For Venus fmiles not in a-houfe of tears. 
Now, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That the doth give her forrow {6 much fway 3 
And, in his with » hafles our marriage, 
To ftop the inundation of he teas 
Which, too much minded by herfelf alone, 
May be put from her by foctety: 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafte. - 
Fri. 1 would I knew not why it ‘fhould be flow’d 5.— 
. [Afide. 
Look, fir, here comes the lady towards-my cell. 
; Enter Juuiet. 
Par, Happily met, my lady, and my wife! 
Ful. That may be, fir, when I may bea wife, 
Par. That may be, muftbe, love, on thurfday next. 
Jul, What muft be thall be. 
Fri. That’s a certain text. 
Par, Come you to make confeffion to this father? 
Ful. To anfwer that, were to confefs to you, 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me, 
Ful. I will confefs to you, that I him. 
Par, Sowill you, Tam fure, that you love me. 
ul, If I do fo, it will be of more price, © 
Being-fpoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor foul, thy face is mach-abus’d with tears. 
Jul. The tears have got {mall victory by that ; 


riage; but the words'which the poet has given him, import the re- 
verfe of this, and feemr rather to I am not backward in refiruir- 
ing bis bafle; Lendeavour to retard him as much as Ican. Dr, Johnfion 
faw the impropriety of this expreifion, and that his eatin cz- 
torted a meaning from the words, which they do not at firft prefent ; 
and hence his propofed alterations. but our authour mauft aniwer for 
his own peculiarities. See Vol. VIL..p. 564, 0.6... MALONE, ~ 
$ —be-jlow'd.] So, in Sir A. Gorges’ tranflation of the fecond 
boukof Lucan: . ah 2 “Ses. 
ae est | | you-overflow , e a a 
# The ficids, thereby my march te fow ?" Stenvens. 
ra rer 
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For it was bad enough, before their fpight. 
Par. Thou wrong’ ft it, more than tears, with that re- 


port. 
Ful. That is no wrong, fir, that is a truth * ; 
And what I fpake, I fpake it to my face. 
Par. Thy fans is mine, and thou haft flander’d it. 
Ful. It may be fo, for it is not mine own,— 
Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 
Or thall I come to you at evening mafs? 
Fri, My leifure ferves me, penfive daughter, now :— 
My lord, we muft entreat the time alone. 
Par, God fhield, I fhould diftutb devotion !— 
juliet, on tharfday early will’ roufe you : 
Till then, adieu! and keep this holy kifs. [2xi¢ Panta, 
Jul. O, feat the door! and when thou haf done fo, 
Come weep with me ; Paft hope, paft cure, re help! 
Fri, Ah, juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It {trains me paft the compafs of my wits: 
i hear thou mult, and nothing may proroguc it, 
On thurfday next be married tothis county. 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear’i of this, 
Unlefs thou tel] me low 1 may prevent it: 
If, in thy wifdom, thou canft give no help, 
Do thou but call my refolution wife, 
And with this knife I}! help it prefently. 
God join’d my heart and Romeo's, our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeofeal’d, 
Shall be the label to another deed *, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
* That it no wrong, firs Br.] So the quarto, 1597- A word was 
oy mois He td prefis quarto, x Soa: sak the fubfequent 
Opies, read: : ' 
Thatis no flander, fir; which is 4 truth. 


The context flews that the alteration was not made by Shakfpeare. 
Matonxe. 


© Shall be. the label to ancther deed,| The feals of deeds in our au- 

thour’s time were not imprefied on the parchment itfelf on which the 

deed was written, but were appended on diftin@ flips or labels affixed 

to the deed.  Hence'in K. Richard IT. the duke of York difcovers a 

covenant which his fon the duke of Aumeple had entered into by the 
depending feals . 

** What feal is that; which bangs without thy bofom? ” 
See the fac-fimileof Shakfpeare’s hand writing in Vol, J, Macau 
14, & 2% urn 
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Turn to another, this fhall flay them both: 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc’d time, 
Give me fome prefent counfel ; or, behold, ~ 
*Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire? ; arbitrating that 
Which the commiflion of thy years and art® 
Could to no iflue of true honour bring, 
Be not fo long to {peak 3 I long to die, 
If what thou fpeale ft {peak’not of remedy, 

Fri. Hold, daughter ; I do {py a kind of hope, 
Which craves as defperate an execution 
As that is defperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou haf the ftrength of will to flay thyfelf; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt und e 
A thing like death to chide away this fhame, 
That cop’ft with death himfelf to {cape from it; 
And, if thou dar’ft, I'll give thee remedy. 

Ful. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower®; 
Or walk in thievifh ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where ferpents are ; chain me* with roaring bears ; 


r 


7 Shall play the ce Bi Kare is, this knife thall decide the 
Mruggie between me and my Jounson, 7 
. Sari. of thy years and art) Commiffion. is for authority ot 
OnNSON. 


9 O, bid me leap, rather than marry Parit, = 
oer From off chebattlements of yonder tower ;] So in King Léir, written 
Ore T594¢ ns je , 
Yea, for to do thee good, I would afcend 
«¢ The higheft tarret in all Britanny, 
“ And from the top leap headlong to the ground,”” Matowr. 
—0f yonder emer s) Thos the quarto 1597+, All other ancient eo- 
pics —of any tower, STEtvENs. aie 
© Chain me, &¢.] 
Or walk in thievith ways, or bid me lurk " 
~~~ "Where ferpents ares ‘chain me with roaring bears, — 
Or hide me nightly, &c- a 


+ 


_ It is thus the editions vary. Por, » 


“My édition-has the: wordt which Mr. Pope has omitted; but the 
old copy feeme'tn this place preferable ; ps We might better read, 
Where favage bears and rearing onsroam, J alana ‘ 

ave 
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Or thot me nightly in 2 charnel-honfe, 
O’er-cover'd quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky thanks, and yellow chaplefs {culls ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave 
And hide me with a dead man in his fhroad* ; 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble; 
And | will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unftain’d wife to my fweet love. © 

Fri. Hold, then; go home, be merry, give confent 
To marry Paris; bah wp, is'to-morrow ; 
‘To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurife lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial*, being then in bed, 
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And 


I have inferted the lines which Pope omitted; for which I mut 
ofter this fhort apology: in the lines rejected by him we mect with 
three diftin€ ideas, fuch as may be fuppofed to excite terror in a wo- 
man, for one that is to be found inthe others, The lines now omitt- 
ed are thefe: 

Or chain me to fome fteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and favage lions are ; 
Or thutme—. Steevens. 

The lines laf quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr, Johnfon preferred, 
are found in the copy of 1597; in the text the quarto of 1599 is fol- 
lowed, except that it has—Or bide me nightly, &c. MaAatone. 

2 Aad bide me with a dead man in bis foroud;) In the quarto 1599, 
and 1609, this line ftands thus: 

And hide me with a dead man in his, 

The editor of the folio fupplied the defect by reading—in his prawe, 
without adverting to the difgufting repetition of that word. 

The original copy leads me to believe that Shakfpeare wrote—in his 
tomb ; for there the line ftands thus: 

Or lay mein a tombe with one new dead. 
I have, however, with the orber modern editors, followed the undated 
guarto, in which the printer up the line with the word proud. 
ALONE. 
re see tbit pbial, &c.] So, in the Tragical Hiflory of Remenes 
en $ 
Receive this phial (mall, and ae eae eye, 
“* And on the marriage day, before the fun doth cleag the fky, 
* Fill it with water full up co the very brim, 
“ Fen et 06, and thou thale feel throughout each vein and 
. 


‘¢ A pleafant flamber flide, and quite difpread at len 
© On all parts; from every pact reye all ny kindly ftrengtbs 
4 Witho then thy idle parts thal 
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And this her 5298 i oe al eee off : PR ae 
When, , thr ll thy veins run 
A cold sbdadrdety humour +, which fhall feize 
Each vital {pirit; for no pulfe fhall keep 
His natural progrefs, but furceafe to beat: 

No warmth, no breath, shall teftify thou liv’ ; 
‘The rofes in thy 3 and cheeks fhallfade 
To paly afhes*; thy eyes’ windows fall*, 


No pulfe foal! go, no heart once heave within thy hollow breatty 
«* Bot thou hhalt tie as the that diethinatrance; 
* Thy kinfmen.and thy trufty friends thal wail the fudden chance; 
& Thy corps then will they bring to grave in this church-yard, 
« Where thy forefathers long ago a. tomb prepar’d 
« where thou fhalt reft, my daughter, = 
«« ‘Till 1 to Mantua fend for Roincas, thy knight, 
*£ Out of the tomb both be and 7 will calee thee forth that night.” 
Matoye, 
Thus Painter's Palace ag tom. ii. p- 23 . “ Beholde heere 
} give thee a viole, &c. drink fo much as is con therein. And 
hen you shall feele a certaine kind of pleafant feepe, which incroach- 
ing by litle and litle all the parts of your body, wil conftrain them 
in fuch wife, ag unmoveable they thal remaine: and by not doing 
their aceuftomed duties, fhall loofe their natural feelings, and you 
abide in fuch extafie the fpace of x] houres at the leaft, without any 
beating of poulfe or other perceptible motion, which fhall fo aftonne 
them thatcome to fee you, as they will judge you to be dead, and ac- 
cording fo the cuftome of our citie, you shall be cariedto the ¢hurch- 
yard hard by our church, when you thal! be intombed ia the common 
monument of the Capellets your anceftors,” &ce Stemvests. ) 
4 —through all rhy veins foail run 
Ai cold and drew y bumowr, &.] The firft edition in 3597 has in 
general been here followed, except only, that inftead of a cold and 
drow/y bumour, we there find—** @ dull and plumber,” end a little 
lower, wo fign of breath,” &c. The fpeech, howevers was greatly 
enlarged; for m the firft copy it confifts of only thirteen lines; in the 
fubfequent edition, of thirty three. Manos. | “>a 
3 To paly afbes ieee words are not in the original copy. The 
quarto, 1590, and the folio, readTo nes for which the editor 
of the fecond folio fubftituted—mealy The truc reading ig 
found in the undated quarté. This uncommon adjedive occurs again 





in K. Henry Pi 

«¢ ———and through their paly flames, ' 
bat yy Bask hobtin Ook tha oti’ ceo fives nw 
We have had too already in a former (cene—* Pale, pale as afbes.’ 


Matonks 
© —thy eyes’ windows fall,] Soe Vol. Vile p- 598) ne}. aaa 
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Like death, when he fhuts en day of life; 
Each pars, d iv’d of fapple government, __ 

Shall tiff, aiid ftark, and cold, appear like death: » 
And in this borrow’d likenefs of fhrunk death 

Thou fhalt remain full two and forty hours, 

And then awake as from a pleafant fleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To roufe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead; 
‘Then (as the manner of our SORE: is) 

In thy beft robes uncover’d on the bier °, 

Thou fhalt be borne to that fame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the mean time, againét chou fhalr awake, 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift ; 

And hither fhall he come ; and he and I 

Will watch thy waking 7, and that very night 

Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

Aad this thall free thee from this prefent fhame ; 


6 Then (as the mander of our country is) 
In Hy daft robes uncover dom che biery] The Italian cuftom here 
alluded to, of carrying the déad body to the graye with the face wxro- 
wered, (which is not mentioned by Painter) our authour found parti- 
¢ularly defcribed in The Trayicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet: 
«* Another ule there isy that wholoever dies, - “q.. 
« Borne.to their church.qwith open face xpon the bier be lies, 
“ In wonted weed attir’d, not wrapt in winding-theet—."” 
Matonre, 
In thy bef robes uncomer’d on the biery] Between this line and the 
mext, the quartos 3 599 160g, and ‘the firlt folio, introduce the fol- 
lowing werfe, which the poet - probably had flruck out on his re- 
vifal, becaufe it is quite pe a as the Jenfe of it is repeated, 
and as it will not conneét with eitlier + 
Be borne to burial in thy kindred’s graves. 
Had Virgil lived to have revifed his Bria, he would hardly have per- 
raitted both of the following lines to remain in his texts . 
‘¢ At Pens abfeueo gradicentes aére fepfit; 
« Et multo nebula circum dea fudit amicta.” 
Ce ge of the er + ae cale in the fecond of them, 
eems fo decidé ve ftrongly again it, STeevens, 
7 —and be and “Peat ny 
Will qwateb thy waking,—] Thefe words are not in the folio. 


Jonnson. 


Kighs * If 
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Tf no unconftant toy *, nor womanihh fear, 
Abate thy valour in the adting it?. 
Ful. - td. me, giveme! O vet ig am 
fri. Hold; get you gone, an perougs 
In this refolve:: Srl fend a friar with f 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lor 
Jul. Love, give me ftrength! and firength hall help 
affo 


Farewel, dear father! [ Exeunt. 
SCENE Il. ; 
A Room in Capulet’s Hou/e. 


Enter Caruver, Lady Capuvet, Nurfe, and Servant. 

Cap. So many guelts invite as here are writ.— 

[Exit Servant. 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cook 

2. Serv. You fall have none ill, fir; for I'l try if they 

vas lick theirfingers, 
Cap. How oni thou try them fo? 

2. Serv. Marry, fir, *tis.an il} cook that cannot lick his 
own fingers : therefore he, that cannot lick his fingers, 
goes not with me. 

my Go, begone.— [Exit Servant, 
We thal! be mach unfarnith’d for this time. — 

What, is ot =e ost: to friar Laurence? 

Nurje. A J 

Cap. We 1, he may ch ance to dq fome good on her ; 
A penvih felf-will’d lotry it is. 

Enter Juvter. 
Nur, See, where the comes from fhrift * with merry look. 


ry oe meenPentieys &c, ] If nofirkle freak, no light caprice, no change 
hinderthe performance. JonNsON. 
a oh unconflant ey nor womanifb fear, 
Abate thy valour in the aéting it.] Thefe Scertineaap adiieed 
from the abcd 
** Catt off from thee at once the weed of womanifh dread, 
«* With nga, be urage arm thyfelf from heel unto the head :— 
** God grant he fo confirm in thee thy prefent 
« That no inconftant toy thee let thy promife to fulfill !" 
Muron 5. 
§ —/rom thrift] i. ¢. from confeflions Sregvens. - 


! 
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Gap. pest ot my head-ftrong ? where have you been 
‘padding? 


Ful. Where I have learn’d me to repent the fin 
OF difobedient oppofition rk 3 
To you, and your behefts; and am enjoin’d 
By foly Lawrence to fall proftrate here, 
And beg your pardon:—Pardon, I befeech you! 
Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. 
Gap. Send for the county; go tell him of this ; 
I’ll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Ful. 1 met the youthful lord at Lawrence’ cell; 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not itepping o’er the bounds of modetty. | 
Cap. Why, I am glad on’t; this is well,—ftand up: 
This*is as’t fhould be.—Let me fee the county ; 
Ay, marry, go, I fay, and fetch him hither,— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him *. 
Jul. Nurfe, will you go with me into my clofet, 
To help me fort {uch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnifh me to-morrow ? 
La. Cap. No, not till thurfday ; there istime enough. 
Cap. Go, nurfe, go with her :—we’ll to church to- 
' morrow. [ Exeunt Juuietr, avd Nurfe. 
La. Cap. We fhall be fhort? in our provifion ; 
*T is now near night*, 
rs ' Cap. 
% mths reverend > 
\, All = whole Bee caus bound to bim.] So, in Romevs ond 
1 . ; 
' (this is not, wife, the friar’s firft defert ; 
« In all our commonweal fearce one is to be found, 
‘* But is, for fome good turn, unto this boly farber cement 
4 ’ ALONEs 
‘Thus the folio, and the quart6s 1599 and 1609. The oldeft quarto 
teads, I think, more grammatically ; 
_ All our whole city is much bound unto. Stervens, 
We fball be fort] a sare ome be defective. Jou pom 
15 now néar «j 4t appears na foregoing fcene, t at Aomeo 
parted from ride ay-break on Tuefday morning. Immediately 
ofterwar. went to Friar Lawrence, he particularly mentions 
the day of the week s—[ Wednefdey is te-morrews''] She covld - 
, we 
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Cap. Tut! I will ftir about, , 
And all things fhall be well, I warrant thee, wife : 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her ; 
I'll not to bed to-night ;—let me alone ; < 
I’ll play the houfewife for this once.—What, ho !—— 
They are all forth: Well, I will walk myfelf 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
Againft to-morrow: my heart is wondrous light, 
Since this fame wayward girlis foreclaim’d. [Exeuar, 


SCENE IIL, 
__ Juliet’s Chamber. 
Enter JuLietT, and Nurfe §, 


Ful. Ay, thole attires are beft:—But, gentle nurfe, 
I pray thee, leave me to myfelf to-night ; 
For I have need of many orifons® 


well have remdined more than an hour or¢wo with the friar, and the 
is juftnow returned from thrift ;—yet lady Capulet fays, *« 'tis near 
~ might,” and this fame night is afcertained to be Tvefday, This is one 
out of many inftances of our authour’s inaccuracy in the computation 
of tims. Matone. 
5 Enter ‘Juliet, and a fe Inftead of the next fpeech, the quarto 
3597) fupplies the following thort dialogue : 
Nurje, Come, come j-what need you anie thing elfe ? 
ae Nothing, good ourfe, but leave me to maylelfe. 
arfe, Well, there’s a cleane fmocke under your pillow, and fo 
good night. STEEVENSs | 
& For I bawe need of many orifors—] Julie 
under the appearance of religion: perbaps § 
her hypoctify. Jonnson. , 
This pretence of Julict’s, in order to get rid of the nurfe, was 
fuggefted by The Tragicall Hyfory of Romeas and Juliet, and fome of 
the expreffions of thisfpeech were borrowed from thence: 
«€ Dear friend, quoth the, you te to-morrow is the day : 
¢ Of new contradl; wherefore, this wight, my purpofe is to 
«£ Unto the 4 minds sat dwell Shane the kis, ee 
‘ And order all the courfe of things 9s they can bett devife, 
#* That they fo /mile upon the doings of to-morrow, | 
«¢ That all the remnant of my life may be exempt from forrow ; 
«¢ Wherefore, I pray you, Jeawe me bere alone this nights , 
“© But fee that you to-morrow come before the dawning light, 
# For you muft curl my hair, and i¢t on my attire—."" MaLont, 


To 


t plays mott of her pranics 
peare meznt to punish 
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“> move the heavens to {mile upon my fate, 
arte well thou know’ ft, i crols bad full of fin. 


Enter Lady Cavuver. 


La. Cap. What, are you bufy? do you need my help? 
ul, No, madam; we have cull’d fuch neceffaries 
As are behoveful for our ftate to-morrow : 
So pleafe you, let me now be left alone, 
And Jet the nurfe this night fit up with you; 
For, Iam fare, you have your hands full all, 
In this fo fudden bafinels, 
La, Cap, Good night! 
Get thee to bed, and reft; for thou haft need. 
[£xeunt Lady Capulet, and Nurfe. 
Ful. Farewel?!—God knows, when we shall meet 
again. | 
I have a favat cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoft freezes up the heat of life®: 
I'll call them back again to comfort me;— 
Nurfe '——What fhould fhe do here? 
My difmal fcene I needs muft act alone.— 
Come, i arate 
What if this mixture do not work at all?? “ 
Muit 
7 Farewel!] This fpeech received eonfiderable additions after the 
elder copy was publifhed. Srrevews. 
* I bawe a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
we alent freezes up the beat of life:]) So, in Romeus and 
liet 2: 
oS And whilf the in thefe thoughts doth dwell formewhat too long, 
“« The force of her imagining anon did wax fo {trong, 
«€ That the furmis’d the faw out of the hollow vault, 
*«‘A prifly thing to look upon, the ¢arcafe of Tybalt; 
«© Right in the felf fame fort that fhe few days before 
Ey 2 os! him i. his blood embrew"d, to ooo wg wounded fore, 
“" Her dainty tender ‘ran thiver 7 
“ Her ohio hatr did Rand dpe aa et cbillifp head + 
** Then prefled with the fear that the there lived in, 
“* A fweat as cold as mountain ite piere’d through ber tender jRin.”” 
| "i HALONE. 
9 What if cbistmixture do not work at all? Here alfo Shalfpeare 
appears to have followed the poem: | 


oC a= fQ 
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Mutt I of force be married to the county * ?— 
No, no3—this fhall forbid “it :—lie thou there, — 
\[/aying down a 
C 


« -—to the end I may my name and confciaace fave, 

«¢ J moft devour the mixed drink thatby me bere 1] have: 

* Whole working and whofe force as yet I do not know :— 

** And of this piteous plaintbegan another doubt to grow « 

«* What do I know, (quoth the) ifjthat this powder shall 

«* Sooner or later than it thoule, or elfe nor qwork at all ? 

«¢ And what know I, quoth fhe, if ferpents odious, 

«* And other beafts and worms, that are of nature venomous, 

6* That wonted are to lurk indark caves under ground, 

#* And commonly, as I have heard, in dead men’s tombs are found, 
“* Shall harm mey yea or nay, where I thall lic as dead? 

*€ Or how hall J, that always nave in fo freth air been bred, 

«« Endure the loathfome ftink of fuch a heaped ftore 

*¢ Of carcafes not yet confum'd, and bones thar long before 

** Intombed were, where I my fleeping-place shall have, 

“ Where all my anceftors do reft, my kindred’s common grave ? 
“© Shall not the friar and my Romevs, when they come, 

* Find me, if 1 awake before, y-fified in the tomb # Maron. 

So, in Painter's Palate of Pleafure, tom, ii. p. 249, “ —bdut what 
know I, (fayd the) whether the operation of this pouder will be to 
foone or to late, or not correfpondent to the due time, and that my 
faulte being difcovered, I thall rem a jelting-ftocke and fable to 
the people? what know I moreover, if the ferpents and other venomous 
and crauling wormes, which commonly frequent the graves and pittes 
of the earth, will hurt me thinkyng that d am.dead? But how dhall I 
indure the ftinche of fo many carions and bones of myne auncettors 
which reft in the grave, if by fortune J do awake before Romeo aaa 
frier Laurence doe come to help me? And as the was thus plunged i 
the decpe contemplation of things, fhe thought that fhe fawe a certaine 
vifion or fanhe of her covfin Thibault, in the very fame fort as the 
fawe him wounded and imbrued with blood;" &c. Srexyens. 

* Mutt J of force be married 20 the county ?} Thus quarto of 
1597, and not, as the line has been exhibited in the late editions, 

Shall 1 of force be married to the count ? 
The fubequent ancient copies read, a Mr. Stecyens has obferved, 
Sholi 1 be married then to-morresp ing? Mazzone. 

2 Jie thou there. [laying down a r.| This ftage-directi n 
has been fupplied by the modern editors, The quarto, 1597, reads: 
«4 — Krifey lie thou there,” It appears from feveral paffayes in our 

Pe Parga gaelbagec oy i erbuity g Jalecs fate had jy toch lf 
a, j every heboveful for Juliet'’s flate j t 
_ with her. So, in Decker’s Match me in London, a ne 
. | & See, at my gitdle hang my wedding knives !” 
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What if jt be a poifon, which the friar 
Subtly hath minifter’d to have me dead ; 
Left in this marriage he fhould be difhonour’d, 
Becaufe he married me before to Romeo? 
I fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it fhould not, 
For he hath ftill been tried a holy man: 
I will notentertain fo bad a thought *.— 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? there’s a fearful point! 
Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, , 
To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in, 
And there die ftrangled ere my Romeo comes.! 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place,— 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle +, 


Again, in King Edwayd HI. 1596: 
“< Here by my fide do hang my wedding Aniwes: 
s¢ Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
«¢ And with che other, I'll difpatch my love.” Steevens. 

In order to account for Juliet’s having a dagger, or, a9 it is called 
in old language, a knife, it is not neceflary to have: rccourfe to the 
ancient accoutrements of brides, how prevalent foever the cuftom 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens may have been; for Julict appears to have 
furnithed herfelf with this inftrument immediately after her father and 
mother had threatened to force her to marry Paris : 

« Jf all fall elfe, mylelf have power todie,"’ 
Accordingly, in the very next fcene, when the is at the friar's cell, and 
before the could have been furnithed with any of the apparatus of a 
bride, A late then confented to marry the count,) the fays: 
ive mefome prefent counfel, or, behold, 
c¢ *Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

_ _ *€ Shall play the umpire.” Marone. 

1 Twill not entertain fo bad @ thought.] This line I have reftored 
from the quarto, 1507. STEEvENs. 

4 Asin a vault, &c,] This idea was probably fuggefted to our poet 
by bic native place. The charnel hoofe at Stratford upon Avon is a very 
large one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones than are to 
be found in any other repofitory of the fame kind in England.—I was 
furnithed this obferyation by Mr. Murphy, whofe very elegant 
and {pirited of Shak{peare againft the criticifms of Voltaire, is 
a the leat confiderable out of many favours which he has con- 

don the literary world, Stsrvens. 
Where, 
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Where, for thefe many hundred years, the bones 
Of ali my buried anceftors are pack’d ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet buc gteen in earth’, 
Lies feft’ring®; in his throud; where, as they fay, 
At fome hours in the night {pirits refort ;— 
Alack, alack! is it not like, thatI 7, 
So early waking,—what with loathfome {mells ; 
And fhriecks like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad® ;— 
O! if I wake, fhall I not be diftraught’, 
Environed with al] thefe hideous fears? 
And madly play with my forefathers’ joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his fhroud? 
And, in this rage, with fome great kinfman’s bone, 
As with a club, dafh out my defperate brains? 
O, look! methinks, I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
5 —green ip carih,) i, c« fret in earth, nowly buried, Soy in Hamlets 
4¢ —— of our dear brother's death, 
#¢ The memory be green.” 
Again, in the Cppursuniagiey Shirley: 
« Iam but 





« Greenin my honours.” STrrvens. 
SLies fering} To fefter is tocorrupt. So, in K. Edward III, 1596+ 
+ Lillies that fefter fmell far worfe than weeds.” ' 
This line likewife occurs in the g4th Sonnet of Shakfpeare. The 
play of Edward JI, has been afcribed to him. Stervews, 

7 is Ie not like, that I,] ‘This fpeech is confuted, and inconfe- 
quentia!, according to the diforder of Juliet's mind. HNSON, 

8 —run mad—] So, in Webfter’s Durebe/s of » 1623 3" 

<< T have this nightdig’d up amandrako, =~ 
«€ And am grown mad with't.” . 
So, in The Arbeift's Tragedy, 1621+ , 
“6 The criet of mandrakes never touch’d the ear 
** With more fad horror, than that voice does mine.” 

« The mandrake,” (fays Thomes Newton, in his Herbal tothe ~ 
Bible, Svo, 1687,) “ has been {uppofed to be a creature having lite 
and engendered under the earth, of the feed of forme dead perfon thac 
hath been.convicted and put to death for fome felonie or murther; and 
that they had the fame in fuch dampith and places where the 
man eer were pe my,” STEEVENS. = nh 

ol, V. p. 368, n.-¢3 and Vol. VI. p. 191, 5, 4. Matone 
3 9 —=be tifraagors] Difraughe is diftraéted. So, i) Drayton's 
slyolbion, Song 10: . A 
“ is, for that river's fake, near of his wits difravgbht,” &c, 
STEEVENS- 


Seeking 
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Seeking out Romeo, that did {pit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point :—Stay, Tybalt, ftay!— 
Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee*. 

[ She throws berfelf on the bed. 


SCENE IV. 
_ Capulet’s Hail, 
Enter Lady Capurtr, and Nurfe, 
La. Cap. oe take thefe keys, and fetch more fpices, 
Nurfe, They call for dates and quinces in the paftry *, 
Enter Caruver. 
Cap. Come,, flir, ftir, ftir! the fecond cock hath 


crow’d, 

The curfeu bell hath rung, *tis three o’clock :— 
Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica: 
Spare not for coft. 

Nurfe. Go, you cot-quean, go, 
Get you to bed ; faith, you'll be fick to-morrow 
For this night’s watching. | 

Cap. No, not a whit; What! I have watch’d ere now 
All night for leffer caufe, and ne’er been fick. 


* RoweosT come! thir do drink to ebee,) So the fir quarto, 1597. 
The fubfequent ancient copics read’: ~ / 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, here's drink, T drink to thee. 
_. Matone. 
* They call for dates and guinces in the pattry.] i. e.. in the room 
| where pafte was made. So Jaundry, fpicery; &c. Matone. 
On the books of the Stationers’ Company in the year 1560, are the 
following entries: T . 
r aa payd = of dates itt fe 
tem or xxilii pounde of prunys fiir. vilid. Srery. 
2 Tha curfeu belies) T enow net that the & : 
curfew in any other place. Jounson. 
he curfew bell was rung at nine in the evening, a8 appears from a 
paftage in ar Devil of Edmonton, 1626+ _ | 
« —weilftis nine o'clock, "tis time taxing curfew.” Strev. 


La. Cap. 
4 


}) fT know not that the morning-bell is called the 
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La. po an you have been a moufe-hunt$ in your 


But I will ward you from fuch datcling now.’ 
ee aunt Lady Capulet, and Narfe. 
Cap. A jealous-hoo phos Sti seity fellow; 


What's there ? 
Enter Servants; ati ‘puik eps ‘and bafeers. 
. Serv. Things for the cook, fir , but I know not what. 
Cap. Make hafte, make halte. [ Zxit Serv. as 
fetch drier logs ; 
Call eens he will thew thee where they dre. 

z. Sery. | have a head, fit, that will 4 find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit. 
Cap. ’Mals, and well faid; A merry whorefon! ha, 

Thou fhalr be lo gershead.— Good faith, *tis day : 
‘The county wil! be here with mufick ftraighr, 
f fick wmilhinte 

For fo he faid-he wouldy hear hini near :— - 
Nurle !—Wife !—what, ho!—what, Nurfe, I fay! 

Enter Nurfe. 
Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up; 
V’ll go and chat with Paris =~Hie, make hafle, 


Make hatte | the bridegroom he is conie already: 
Make hatte, I fay ! [ Exeunt. 


sc E NE V. 
Juliet’s Chamber; Juliet on the Bed. 
Enter. Naurfe. 
Nurje. Mittrefs!—what, mutrefs 1 Joliet fat, } 
warrant her, fhe :— 
Why; lamb !—why, lady !—fie, you flug-a-bed!— 


Why, love, I fay |—madam ! {weet-heart !—why, 
bride !— 


4 —a moufe-bunt I Tt appears from 2 paffage in Haale, that mou/¢ 
4 a 


Was once a term of arment applied te 4 woman 
* Pinch wanten on your rae call you his monje.” Srexv- 


W hat ‘ 





* 


; AND en “8 ‘> 








Spee fora veck;, _for the oe 





"7 


‘amen! +x 
cet mult wake hee her ender nada Pada 


Ay , let the: n ou Ll 

He'll frigh cou, Ps. gate Fonda bee ait. + 

) nt ae aed hoc reap 
I muftnee a 

Alas! alas!—Help! gE hep ay m aay de ik 

O, well-a-day, a 

Some agita-vitz, holm oa ay ay! 


ee Sa he 





t or Whe This siti which is free! 
bad my Ee pai iil} Te writers, Is taken from the 
manner . of eat the harquebufs. This waa fo heavy a gumy 
that the foldiers were. tee yi to a fupporter. called a. reft, which’ 
they fixed pate rou ty Jewelled to fa cs ars. Decker. 
ules it in’his Eenake my eae Goo: *!. ur heart at 
reft, for I hawe ft mp my rep spaneaies ou can rin Twitter than 4, 
bart, homme you go not,’ The fame ex ec oURs. is ‘Beaumont and | 
Fiercher'ed der Brother 3 se 4“. 





or ¥ ' 
Againy in ri Roari rng i Cn: ‘et like a foulket ona rep,” 
aim aries tote has vibes vs sucess Sracrene. 
c oof thik p ained, but 
the good ete wii hee oink arora pay sas 
The above. expreflion smay prety be formetimes uled in the fenfe 
already explains # it is however oftner employed with a reference to 
ba game at Primero, in which it. ci ee the terms thea in ufe. 
it 





In the fecond inftance ba Ea ainly fo. To avoid 
loading the Sopa x: 8 ColleFion of 
Old Plays, Vol, 178, he feveral are monght to= 





gether. pa Af is Be | _ | flag-abed : 
—why 
nop iba ats hls Sy teal 
ory ¢ ete 
7 aha BT ct the lone did the crys. 
“ longs be oar wil aie you by and by . 
whe MaLoree 


- 
aed. & ™ 





fee 
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Ener Lady Caruter. 
La. Cap. What noife is here ? 
“Nurft. O lamentable day! | 
La. Cap. What’s the matter? © 
Nurfe. Look, look! O heavy day! 
La. Gap. O me, O me!—my child, my only life 
Revive, look vp, or I will die with thee !— 
Help, help!—call help. ' 
Enter Caruver. 


Cap. For fhame, bring Juliet forth; her lord is come. 
Nurfe ‘yt s dead, econ’, fhe’s dead; alack the 


La. cep Teck the day! the’s dead, the’s dead, fhe’s 
ead. 


Ma let me fee her:—Out, alas! the’s cold; 
Her lood is fettled, and her joints are ftiff; 
Life and thefe lips have long been feparated: 
Death lies on her, like an untimely froft j 
Upon the fweeteft flower of all the Geld. 
d time! unfortunate old man *! 
~ Nurfé. © lamentable day! 
La. Cap, O woeful time 


Cap. cath, that hath ta*en her hence to make me 
_ wail, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ipeak 7. 
Enter Friar Lawrence, and Paris, with Mufcians, 
Fri. Come, is the bride veady to go to-church ? 
© Accurfed time! Sec, ] This line is taken from the fic quarto, rgo?. 


ALONE, 
7 Death, that bath ta’en ber bence to make me wail, 


: Lies wp her rongur, and will not tei recalleeing Our authour has 
here followed Pes, poem ppp. ortega that he had made 
Capulet, in this fcene, ) The Tragicall 
Hyflory of Roment nd'3 Fuliet, pat ag tae A we 
the old man u hota word: “-—* 

©. But m sed than all the reft the father's: heart was 


« Smit with the heavy news, and fo fhut v ich iedden 
« That he ne had ft ested r= ; Zaee 


Ne yet te Speats ma long is Sone’O-GIW trans Gnd plaints to keep,” 
Maron ze 
Cap. 
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Cap. Ready to go, but never to return: 
O fon, the night before thy wedding day * 
Hath death lain with thy bride °;—See, there the lies, 
Flower as fhe was, deflowered by him'*. 
Death is my fon in-law, death is my heir*; 
My daughter he hath wedded! { will die, 
And leave him all; life leaving, all is death’s 5, 
Par, Have I thought long to fee this morning’s face*, 
And doth it give me fuch a fight as this? | 
La. Cap. Accurs’d, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! 
Mott miferable hour, that ¢’ertime faw 
in lafting labour of his pilgrimage ! 


8 O fom, the nigh: before thy wedding day , 
ath death lain with thy bridez—] Euripides has {ported with 
this theught in “s fame manner, in Aul. ver. 460. 
© Tit ab rakanay wagSnor er ; 
© Adee vo, wg Poets, mpegs .)" Sir W. Rawtinsoms 
9 Hath death lain with t :) this line ip coarfely ridi- 
tuled in Deckers Savroafin ’ 

** Dead: the's death's brides he hath het maidenhead.” Srerv. 
ern: feems rather ¢o have intended to ridicule a former line ih 
is play: an 

§ ———I'li tomy wedding bed, : 
** And Death, not Romeo, take my maidenbead.” 
The word /ee in the line before us, is drawn from the firf oo 
ALONE. 
' Flower a: fBeweas, deflowered by bim.] This jingle was com- 
mon to other writers; and among the reft, to Greene, in his Greene 
Conceipt, 1698: ! —im a garden-houfe having round about it many 
flowers, aod within it much g-' Cottins. © 
* Deard is my fon-in law, Sc.) The remaining part of this {peech, 
*« death is my heir,” dc. was omitted by Mr. Pope in his edition ; and 
fome of the fubfequent editors, following his example, took the fame 
unwarrantable licence, The lines were very properly reftored by Me, 
any clifeleaving, oll ix desib's.] ‘The old copies reAb—life Dring, 
¢ ng> is va ; 
The emendation was made by Mr. Strevens. ALONE, 
P _ or tap. face,] The quarto, 1597, continues the fpeech of 
aris thus; . : 
And doth it now prefent foch prodigies? 
Accurft, unhappy, miferable many 
Aeaey Cg ~ deftitute am; 
Born toAhe world to be a flave in it: 
Diftrett, ilefs, ‘ 
© heavens! Oh nature! wherefore did you make me 
To live fo vile, fo wretched as I fhall? Sragvens. 
La: But 
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But one, on¢, one poor and on child; - 


But one thing to rejoice and folr 
And cruel death hath catch’d it frpi my Gh | 
Nur/e. O woe! O woeful, woef day *! 
Mok lamentable day! moft ‘woeful és, 
That ever, ever, | Phe behold! , 
Oday! O day! O day! O hateful day! 
Never was feen fo black a day ‘as this : 
O woetul day, O woeful day! 
Par. Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, {pighted, flan! 
Moft detettable death, by thee beguil’d, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !— 
O love! O life!—not life, but lo eindeath! — 
Cap. Defpis’d, diftreffed, hated, martyr’d, kill’d!— 
Uncomfortable time! why cam’ft thea now 
To murder murder our folemnity ?— 
© child! O childl!—my foal, and not my child !— 
Dead art thou*!—alack! my child is dead ; 
And, with my child, m my Joys are buried! ! 
Fri.. Peaee, ho, fon ame! ¢ fion’s cure? lives nox 
In thefe confufions, Heaven and yourfelf , 
Had part in this fair maid ; now | ¢aven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : | 
Your part in her you could ‘not keep from death 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal |i | 
"The moft you fought was—her promotion 5 ue 
For ’twas your heaven, the fhould be advaye’d 
And weep ye now, feeing the is advane’d, 
Above the clouds, as Kigh as heaven infelf th 


5 Owee! ob bee ae bem This (peech of esllasnisibne 1s hot ti the 
edition above-cited, [that of ag97.] Several other parts, uanece(lary 


or tautol are not to be pee eee ae: 
se Varlatea in this fom te eommen Pore : - 


In the text the enlarged “Matonr, 
© Dead art thou! roi ] Frow SRR ep tote tis ae 
that ie wrote 


Dead, dead, art thou, &e. + | 
When the fame word is repeated, the seen eine gate, of 


omillion. MALone. w ta 
jd. Tike ole aad soak eaditcoied etted by Mr. Theo- 
tela @ the friar, will, 
at overwhelms and 





bald. Theiec violent and confufed : 

by no means alleviate that forrow which at 

ditturbs your minds, So, in‘Tbe Reneof kien 
“Why, Collatine, i is woe the cure of weet Matone.. 


y in 
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O, in this Jove, you love your child fo ill, 
That you run mad, fecing that fhe is well : 
She’s not well marry’d, that lives marry'd long; 
But fhe’s beft marry’d, that dies anaes young. 
Dry up your tears, and flick your rofemary 
On this fair corfe ; and, as the cultom is, 
In all her beft array bear her tochurch : 
For thougn fond nature ® bids us all lament, 
Yet nature’s tears are reafon’s merriment, 

Cap. All things, that we ordained feltival 9, 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 
Onur inftruments, to melancholy bells 
Our wedding cheer, to 3 fad burial feat ; 
Our folemn ysis to fullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers ferve for a biiry'd corfe, 
And all things change them to the contrary, 

Fri, Sir, ge you in,—and, madam, go with him ;— 
And go, fir Parts ;—every one prepare 
To follow this fair corfe unto her grave : 


8 For though fond mature—] “This line is not in the firft quarto. 
The quarto 1599, and the folio read,—though /ome nature. The 
editor of the fecond folio fubfticured fond for fame. 1 do not believe 
this was the poet's word, though E have nothing better to propofe. 
I have already thewn that all the alterations made by the editor of the 
fecond folio wére capricious, and generally extremely injudicious, 

In the preceding line the word all is drawn from the quarto, 15997, 
where we find— 

In all her beft and fumptuous ornaments, &c. 

The quarto 1599, and Folio read: |. 

And in ber belt array bear her to church, Matows. 

© All things, thas we ordained feflival, &e.] So, in the poem 
already quoted : 

“ ow is the parents’ mirth quite changed Into mone, 

“* And now to forrow is retura’d the joy of every one; 

«« And now the wedding weeds for mourning weeds they change, 

og py H ore to a dirge;—alas a 4 Lge iN 

« Jo of mariage gloves now funeral gowns they have, 

«« And, whom they fhould fee martied, they follonete the grave; 

“ The aap that fhould have been of pleafure aad of joy, 

“ vewery dith and cup fill'd fall of forrow And annoy,” 
ALONE. 


Inftead of tlds and the following fpeeches, the eldeft quarto has oaly 
2 coupict: A ° ;: ‘ ps 
Con. Lt it be fo, come, woeful forrow-mates, — 
Let us together tafte this bitter fate, STzrvens 
./ L3 The 
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The heavens do lour upon you, for fome ill; 
Move them no more, by go high will. 
_ [Exewat Carver, Lady oLEr, Paris, and 
Friar. 

1, Mu/. "Faith, we may put up Ay oe and be ; gone. 

Nurfe. Hone ‘good fellows, ah A sede » put up 
For, well you know, this is a pat cafe. [Ex ‘Narfe. 

1. Mu/. Ay, by my troth, cafe may be amended. 

Enter Peter”. 

Pet. Muficians, O, maficians, Siders eafe, beart’s cafe ; 

O, an you will have me live, play—4eart’ 5 cafe. 
Mu Why deart’s eae? . 

Pet. O, muficians, becaufe my heart itfelf plays—My 
heart is full of woe*: O, play me fome metry dump, to 
comfort me, 

2. Mu/. Not a dump we*; “tis no time to play now. 

Pet. You will not then ? 

Mu/. No. 

Pet. | will then give it you founily. 

1. Muf. What will you giveus? © 

Pet. No money, on my faith; but the GRe*: I will 
give you the minitrel 5, 


I, a 


* Enter Peter.) From the qu ,ita 
of Peer wah orgposity neg by Wiley Kate Mase re 
® My beare is full bp? This is the carte of the frit Ranza 
of A pleafant new bal overs: - 
PW ec: Hey hoe! my my bear fl tly ig Srexvens, 
3 Nota dump we;] A dump ant hified fome tind of dance 
-< + Dears nl Ses i in Humour éut of Breath, a comedy, by Joka 
ay, 1607: 
“* He loves nothing but an Italian dump, 
* Ora French braw/.” 
But on this occafion it means 2 mournful fong. So, In the Arreirn. 
meat of Paris, 1 1584, after the thepherds have fung an elegiac hyma 
lie 


over oer crd vel, rehate to sane co 
—_— howe my love 
* Poriss Such dumps, Tweet tay iS tin fey, ore are deadly 
dumps to prove.” Stexvew 
bn a“ Cag = | So, in in the: cape or ‘ Dream: 


ay, Ican 


S/plons in ws tool fainter niet Mee aacieot game at 
cards called gicek, STEEVENS. 7" 
; The 
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1. Mf. Then will I give a the ferving-creature, 

Pet. will I lay the ferving-creature’s dagger on 
your pate. I will carry no crotchets; I'll re you, I'll fe 
you; Doyou note me? 

1. Mx/. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

2. Mu/. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. ; ; ‘ 

Pet, Then.haye at you with my wit; I will dry-beat 
you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger:— 
Anfwer me like men : 

When griping grief the beart doth wound®, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppre/:7, 
Then mufick, with ber filver found ; 
Why flwer found? why, mufich with ber acer 
af" t 


The game is mentioned in the beginning of the prefent century, 
Dr. King of the Commons, in his Art of pall ad 
« But whether we diverfion feek 
*¢ In thefe, in comet, orin Gest, 
© Or Ombre,” &. Nicwors. 

S —tbe minfirel.] From the following entry on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, in the year 1¢60,° it appears that the hire of a 
parfon was cheapet than that of a minfire/ or a cook: . 

«© Item payd to the preacher vis. iid. 
‘¢ Tterm payd tothe minftrell xiis, 
- Pe do payd to the sg ahh d 5 SRE Ee by 
griping , ae. ¢ epithet gri was no means 
likely to excite pete atthe time it was EM a For Surrey, io his 
tranilation of the fecond book of Virgil's Aincid, makes che 


fay: | ‘ 
* New gripes of dred then pearfe our trembling breftes.”’ 
Dr, Percy thinks that the queftions of Peter ace defigned as a ridicule 
on the torced and unnatural explanations too often given by us pain- 
ful editors of ancient authors, StTrevens. 
In Commendation of Muficke, 
Where griping gricf yt hart would woid, and dolful domps ye miad 


There mufick with her filver found, is wont with fpede to geue re- 
drefie 5 te 

Of troubled minds for every fore, {wete mufick hath a falue in ftore 

In joy it maks our mirth abound, in grief it chers our heauy fprights, 

The carefull head releef hath found, by muficks pleafant (wete de- 


Our fn, wha nde mor, are fabjoG wate mulicls lore, | 
4 | 


e 
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be. “pd plage Catli * 
ey hase, fi fir, beca diver hath sivemieed. 
Pet. ! What fay you, Rebeck*®? 


2 Mu 1 A mbatl ain becaufe muficians found for 


filver. 


Pet. Pret too !—What fay you, Janes Sound-poft ? 
3. Ms/.’ cnc eA yo to fay. 


Pe. O, Ll cry mercy! you are the fin I will 
fay for you, It ad we wr ound; be- 
cafe 


The Gods by mulick hath tiatbaglh e foule therein doth ioye, 

ef as the Romaine poets faie, in fees whom pirats would deitroye, 
A Dolphin favu'd from death fharpey Arion plaiyng on his harp. 

Ob sage ae that turhes minde, (like as the fterne doth rule 


fhip 
OF mufick, whom y* Gods affignde, to comfort man, whom cares 
would n 


Sith thou both min, lb bealt diel move, what wifem’ the will thee 
repreve? ss Richard Edquards. 
From The Parndife of Daitie Devifes, Fed. 31. Be 
OF Richard Edwards and William Hunnis, th phe) witSiaks of fundry 
poems in this colle€tion, fee an secount in Wood's Albena Oxon, and 
alfo in Tanner's Bibliotheca. Sin Joun HAwKins. — 
Andth her copy of this fong is publ by Dr. Percy, in the firft vo- 
lume of his Reliques of ancient Englith P Strevens. 
7 And doleful dumps the mind oppreay That 1 have recovered 
from the old copy,[1597.] It was w to complete the flanza as 
it is afterwards repeated. Stegvens,  ~ 
8 Simon Catling?) A catling was a (mall wind made of eatput. 
ale oR * STEEVENs. 
In iforical account! of taxts under all denomi in the time o 
William and Mar ‘Ye Be p> 339, bth flowing sax at . se / gro 
of catlings and luceftri 


o Hu eet) the tle ale om 


three firings, which eee serine Bebo In Br the aa erste Re oe et, 
Aiisshte ae aoe sea 
C1 thy ° ca ve 
It is mentioned by Milton; as 3 nes fume cf -misthe: anne vires 
&* When the ar 
“ And tae socund bead r (roke. 


4 —filver So oe rn fr t Dee 
« Pris oe cole ae this place. 
Again, in Wily Begu 4 oo 
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caufe fugh fellows as you* have feldom gold for found- 


ing:— 
a che — bi ber nied Sound, 
it dy belp doth lend redréfs. (Exit, fuging. 
1. Mu/. What a peltilent knave iis ee pment 
2, Ma. Hang him, Jack! Come, we’ll in here ; tarry 
for the mourners, and ‘tay dinner. _ [Exeunt. 





A OMT V*. cee EON Ber. 


Mantua. A Sereet. 
Enter Romeo, 


Rom. If I may troft the flattering eye of fleep* 
My dreams prefage fome joyful borrithaads” , 


M 
Spenfer perhaps is the fitit who ufed this phrafe A 
“© A filger found that heavenly mufic fcem'd to make,"St gev. 

Edwards's Song preceded Spenfer’s poem. Matone, 

2 —becaufe fuch fellows at you] Thus the quarto 1597, The 
others read—becaule mufcians, 1 should fulpeét that a fidler miade the 
alteration. STEEVENS. 

3 AG V. The aéts are here properly enough divided, nor did any 
better diftribution than the editors have already made, oceur to me in 
the perafal of this play; yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
in the fixtt folio, and 1 fuppofe the foregoing editions are in the (ame 
flate, there is no divifion of the aéts, and therefore fome future edi- 
tor may try, whether any improvement can be made, by redoc! 
them to a length more equal, or interrupting the action at proper in- 
tervals. cae kh HF fips) Pallet Ti 

4 If I may tru t eye 0 iJ ive. may conf 
shofe Aelighefal Tien whic U have /een while afleep. The precife 

cocaning Gf tse were PmraanE ys ° Sere by a former paflage 
[~—mAa ll, 

1 mall this is but adream, 
“& Too fattering-/weet to be fubfantial.” 

By the epee feep Shakfpeare, think, rather meant the vifual 
power, which a man afleep is enabled by the aid of imegination to 
exercife, the eye of the god of é puss | 

‘This is the reading of the orignal copy in 1597, which in my opi- 
nion is preferable in this and yarlous other j to the fublequent 
copies. That of» and the folio, read: 

If f may truft the flattering trurb of Mleep, 


which b Sonted Sonera eee. meany If J may conzide'la 
the pleahil tigons of Acep,” ani believe thea to be ede John 


: . 
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My bofom’s lord fics lightly in his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccultom’d{fpirit < 
fon's interpretation is, If ] may truff the honelty of fleep, which I 
know however not to be fo nice as not often to practice flattery.” 

Otway, to obtain aclearer fenfe than that furnithed by the words 
which Dr. Johnfon has thus interpreted, reads, lefs poctically than 
the original copy, which he had probably never feen, but with nearly 
the fame meaning: 

If 1 may truft the flattery of fleep, 
My dreams prefage fome joyful news at hand : 
and Mr. Pope has (ollowed him. Matrone. 
5 My bofom's lord— | So, in K. Arthur, a Poem, by R. Chefter,1601¢ 
“© That neither Uter nor his councel! knew, 
‘¢ How his decpe bofome’s lord the dutcheis thwarted.” 
The author, in a marginal note, declares, that by éefom'’s lord he 
means id. STEEVENS. 

So alfo, in the pretace to Calrba Poetarum, or the Bumblebee, 1.599% 
e¢ —whilft he [Cypid,; continues honoured in the world, we muft once 
a yeare bring him upon the flage, cither dancing, kiffing, laughing, or 
angry, or dallying with his sp tes go eran in thtir breafts,” &c. 

Thus too Shakfpeare, in Tewelfib Nigdt: 

It gives a very echo to the feat e\ 

Where love is thron'd. | 
Again, in Orbelle: . 

Yield up, O Lowe, thy crown and bearted throne. ee. 

Though the paffage quoted above from Orbelle proves decifively that 
Shak(peare confidered the beart as the throne of love, it has been maia- 
tained, fince this note was written, ftrange as it may frem, that by 
my bofim's lord, we ought to underitand, dt the god of lowe, but the 
beart. The words—lowe firs hgbtly on bis throne, fays Mr. Maton, 
can only import ** that Romeo loved lefs intenfely than ofual."’ Now 
thing lefs. Love, the lord of my bofom, (fays the fpeaker,) who bas 
been much difquieted by the ate events that have happened 
fince my marriage, ts now, in confequence of my lait night's dreamt, 
gery and cheer fel. The reading of the original copy—fcs cheerful in bis 
throne, alcercains the authour's meaning beyond a doubt. | 

When the poet defcribed the god of love as fitting | on the 
heart, be was thinking, without doubt, of the common phrafe, a 
figbt beart, which fignified in his time, as it does at prefent, a heart 
undifturbed by care. wy 7 
: si ragetd ee spe to reprefent a ey peg has i 

nified, eminen » he almof alwa crosuns bi » or places hi 
on a throne. So ta Re ee Vv. aie iw 

‘© Asd on your eyelids crown the god of Mecp."" ' 

Ag-in, in che play before us: | wr 

© Upon his brow thames is afham’d'to fitz ~" =” 

* For 't's a throne where honour may be crowa’d, © 
“ Sols monarch of the univerfal on | 
| «Again, 


*- 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; : 
(Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breath’d fuch life with kiiles in my lips, 
That I reviv’d®, and was ane val > 
Ah me! how {weet is love itlelf poffeit, 
When but love’s thadows are fo rich in joy? 
. Enter BALTHASAR. 
News from Verona!—How now, Balthafar? 
Doft thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady? Is my father well? 
How fares my Julict *? That [ afk again ; 
For nothing can be ill, ifthe be well. | 
Bal. Then the is well, and nothing can be ill; 
Her body fleeps in Capels’ monument’, 
And 
ainy, more fitely, in K. Henry 7, ' 
ae 10 Saaike ia tht hela fat, 
«¢ Crowned with faith and conftant loyalty...” Maton. 

My bofom's lord—] Thefe three lines are very gay and pleafing. But 
why does Shakfpeare give Romeo this involuntary cheerfulnels jult be- 
fore the extremity of unhappinefa? Perhaps to thew the vanity of 
trufting to thofe uncertain and cafual exaltations.or depreflians, which 
macy confider as certain foretokens of good and evil. Jouwmaon, 

The poet has explained this paflage himfelf a little further ons 

“© How oft, when men are ar the point of death, 
« Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
¢* A lightning before death.”* : 
Again, in G. Whetitone’s Ca/ile of Delight, 1576 : 
‘¢ ——a lightning delight againtt bis fouden deitrudtion.” Stzev. 
© J dreamt, my lady came and found me dead ,;— 

And breath d Juch life with kiffes in my lips, 

That I reviv'd,—] Shakfpeare feems here to have remember'd 
page Hero and Leander, a pocm which he has quoted in As you 
Like it: 

“ By this fad Mero 
«© Viewing Leander’s face, fell down and fainted ; 
“¢ He kifs'd her, and breath'd Fe her lips.” Ge. Matowe. ~ 

* Hew fares my Fulier #) So the frit qearto, That of 1599, and 
the folia, read: at 

How doth my lady Juliet? Martone. | 
7 —in Capels" monument, ) Shak{peare found Capel and Capwier ufed 
indifcriminately in the poem which was the ground work of this tra- 
gedy. For Capefs* monament the modern editors have fub/titutedee 
Capulet's monument. Manone, = | » Pt 

_ The old copies read in Capels* monument; ‘and thus Galcoigne in 
his Flowers, peS¥% = lt 
« Thys 
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And her immortal part with angels lives; 
I faw her laid low in herkindred’s vault, = * 
And prefently took poft to cell it yous 
© pardon me for bringing thefe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 

Row:. Is it even fo? then I defy my Rars*!— 
Thou know’ ft my lodging: get me ink and paper,~ 
And hire poit-horfes; I wall hence to-night. 

Ba/. Pardon me, fir, [ will not leave you thus ?: 
Your locks are pale and wild, and do iunport 
Some mifadventure. 

Rom, ‘Tuth, thou art.deceiv’d; 
Leave me, and do the thing i bid thes io: 
Hat thou no letters to me from the friar? 

Bal. No, my good lord. 

Rom. Noomatter: Get thee gone, 
And hire thofe horfes; I'll be with thee ftraight. 

[| £xit Balthafar, 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to night, 
Let’s fee for means ;—O, mifchief! thou art fwift 
To enter in the thoughts of delperate men! 
I do remember an apothecary ',— , 
| And 
« ‘Thys token whych the Mountacutes did beare alwales, fa that 
“ They covet to be knowne from Capel, where shey palte, 


* For ancieat grutch whych long’ dpa twrehe thete twp hdufes 
wos. STEEVEN Ss 
® J defy my lars! | Thus the original copy im 1597. The quarto 
of 3509) and (he folio, read—I demy you, flare, Maton, 
' Pardon me, fr, F will not leave you thus 2] This dine is taken from 
she quarts, 1597 The quarto, 9609, and the folios, read : 
' Ldo befeech you, fir, have patience.” STERVERNS. — 
So alfo the quarto, r999. Matore. _ | 
* Fdoremenber an aporbetary, &c.] It is clear, 1 think, that 
Shak{peare had here the poem of _Romrws and. Ae jolie hien 5 fee 
he has borrowed more than one exp:effion from thence 
_ _ ** And feeking lung, alas, too foon! the thing he ough, he found. 
7 ears) pers siattenbn at ws poe te 
om is cowatenaace he gu to.be'poor 5 < 
* And a drop be tae his boxer were but few, +S, 
a ye ee ciache 2h ea are 5 Sagpleats 
he What by ns rt Rose oT PRY be 
What by no tricadlhip cou ist enn 
# For needy lack ia like eter awa = 
u Toni which the city’ Po are pos 
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And hereabouts he dwells,—whom late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with ae brows, 
Calling of es; meager were his looks, 
Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones: 
And in his needy fhop a cortoife hung, » 
An alligator ftuff'd*, and other tins 
Of i ill-tha ‘d fifhes ; and about his fhelves 
A beggarly account t of empty boxes, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and mutty feeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes, 
Were thinly fcatter’d, to make up a fhew. 
Noting this penury, to myfelf I faid— 
An if a man did need a poifon now, . 
Whofe fale is prefent deathin Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would fell it him. 
O, this fame thought did but fore-run my need ; 

And this fame needy man muft fell it me. 
As I remember, this fhould be the houfe : 


Being holiday, the bepger's is fhat— 
What, ho! apothecary ra 


Enter Apothecary. 
4p. Who calls fo loud? 
Rom, Come hither, man,—I fee, that thou art poor; 
Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have 
A-dram ‘oF poifon ; fuch foon-{peeding geer 
As will .difperfe itfelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 


« Take fifty crowns of gold, ( vot he)—— 
‘© Fair fir, (quoth he) be pe is is the Seceding 
‘¢ And more there is pthatees fhall need; for ha of shiie is there 
© Will ferve, I undertake, in le(s than jute an hour 
'“ To kill the ttrongett man valive, fuch is the poifon’s — 


- Maton. 
spat aie alligator ae a i ine fhota vied i wirh pas i) 
made ers the furnit an apotheca ade 
Nahe} an anatomic of and after moths bag over hie ee 
a afae iy ac ‘ oF bis Di 7. Wess " MALonz. Jam 
A beggarly nt cs Ae toe i would 
a ‘das ot bu bed caers Spt Bees boxe: were 
empty, the a5 More beg ore pompous. 


as A Vee . 4 Jounson. 
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And that the trunk may be difcharg'd of breath 
As violently, as haity powder fir'd : 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannou’s womb. 

Ap. Such mortal drogs I have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou fo bare, and full of wretchednefs, 
And fear’ft to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Weed and oppreffion Rarveth in thyjeyes*, 

Upon thy back hangs ragged mifery>, 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ¢ 

The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this, 
4p. My poverty, but not my will, confents, 


4 Need and o on ftarveth in ¢ »] The fir quarto reads 
* And fe famine acre cheeks.” 
The quartos, 1599, 1609, and the folio: 
«* Need and oppreffion ferweth in thy eyes." 
Our modern editors, without authority, 
** Need and oppreffion fare within thy eyes.” Srrevens. 
This modern reading was introduced by Mr. | and was founded 
on that of Otway, in whofe Caiss Marius the line is thus exhibited: 
** Need and oppreflion faretb in thy eyes.” 
The word farwed in the firit copy thews that farweth im the text is 
right, In the quarto of 1597, this {peech Mands thus = 
And doft thou fear to violate the law? \ 


The law is not thy friend, nor the lawes friend,” = A 
= therefore make no confcience of the law. Lae ‘ 
Upon thy back hangs ragged milerie, 


And ftarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks. 

The laf line is in my opinion preferable to that which has been fub- 
Kituced in its place, but it could not be admitted into the text without 
omitting the wordse=famine is in thy cheeks, and leaving 4 Se 

>” ALOX#. 
S$ Upon thy back bangs ragged mifery,] So, in Kyd's Cornelia, a 


tragedy, 15047 . 
M6 Upon thy back where mifery doth fit, 
* © Rome, &e Maton. 

‘This is the reading of the oldeft copy, I have reftored it in preference 
to the following line, which is found in all the fubfequent impreffions: 
ss ARES R es nace 
nthe £irf Part i isa j 
this of Shaktpeare ee 4 


: . " 
“¢ Whode famith'é jaws look like the chaps uf 


death, — 
« Upon whofe cye-brow damnation.” St . 
Fereniae was performed pases Matonz, pre 
4 SOM» 
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Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Ab. Pat this in an Hiquid, ching sie will, 

And drink it off; and, if you had the ftrength 
Of twenty men, it would difpatch you ftraight. 

Rom. There is thy gold; pred aa to men’s fouls, 
Doing sone murders See -- . e ree mo 
Than ¢ poor compo that thou may’ not : 
I fell thee F fon, thou haft fold me iy 
Farewel ; buy food, and get thyfelf in flefh.— 

Come, cordial, and not poifon; go with me 
To Juliet’s grave, for there maf I ufe thee.  [Exeuat. 


SCENE II, 
Friar Lawrence’s Cell. 
Enter Friar Joun. 
Jobe. Holy Francifcan friar! brother, ho! 
Enter Friar LAWRENCE. 


Law. This fame fhould be the voice of friar John,— 
Welcome from Mantua: What fays Romeo? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 


John. Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to affociate me*®, 


Here 


6 One of our order, to affociate me,| Each friar has always a com- 
panion afiigned him by the fuperior, whenevet he afks leave to go out 5 
and thos, Jays Baretti, they are acheck upon eachother. STasv, 

Going to find a bare-foot brother cut, 

One of our order, to affociate mr, 

Here in this city viftting the fick, 

And finding bim, tht fearchers of the town 

Sufpefing, &c.) So, in The Tragicall Hyfory of Romeus and 
>I 62: 

“ A our friar John to Mantua him hies; 

*¢ And, for becaule im Italy it ise wonted guile 

*¢ That friars in the town fhould feldom walk alone, 

« But rao Prigrecy. = stress shes nes with one 

ss Of bis profeffion ’ a hovfe b out, 

S¢ In mind to take fomie friar with him, to walk the town absut.”” 

Our authour having occafion for friar Jolin, bas here departed from 
the poem, and fuppoied the peftilence to rage at Verona, inftead of 

antua. ‘ Ses 

Friar John for a brother for the fake of form, to ac- 
company him in his walk, and had fy | wy cenne te as 


j— 


